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Brom the Boonville Observer, June 23, 


The Valley Jarmer, |missourr state Agricultural ‘Society. 


The officers of this Society met. and organ- 
ww LP LPL OPP - > " * * 
1 Fai ized in this city on Wednesday last. Officers, 
Agricultural Fairs. M. M. Marmaduke, of Saline, President. 
STATE SOCIETIES. N. Leanord, of Cooper, ) 
Missouri, at Boonville, Oct. 3. 4, 5, 6. D. C. Garth, of Randolph, | Vice Presi 
Ilituow, at Springfield Oct, 11, 12, 13, 14, Roland Hughes, Howard, f{ dents. 
Kentucky, at Lexington September 13, 14, 15, 16 bi © Anderson, Callaway, J 
Indiana, at Lafayette Oct. 11, 12, 13 James L. Minor, of Cole, Cor. Secretary. 
Ohio, at nats Sept, 22, 23, hgh ae Jo. L. Stevens, of Cooper, Secretary. 
New York, at Saratoga Sept. 20, 21, 22, 23, r et, ‘ 4 ee ws 
Michigan, at Detroit Sept. 28, 29, 30 W. i. d TBs of Coo ers Treasurer, i 
_ eine. te, 6, O On taking the chair Goy. Marmaduke made 
y emAo a ept. ?3 3 . ° ° 
beetle . ’ some remarks pertinent to the oecasion, after 
New Hampshire. Oct. 5, 6, 7 : Hires ’ 
ies apa Tepid x which a constitution and By-Laws were adopt- 
Pempsylvania, at Pittsburgh Sept. 27: 28, 29, 30 - > : . : 
*s aera x ed, a list of Premiums awarded, an order pass: 
Wisconsin, at Watertown Oct. 4, 5, 6, 7 . 4 < 
eniueee.. deceenen ed to appoint Agents in the several counties in 
pinnaasinned the State, a committee to award Premiums, 1 
Boone county Mo. at Columbia, Sept. 28,..29y 30 committee to purchase grounds for the Faia, 
Franklin county Mo, at Union Oct. 23 and 29 committee to purehase Silver Ware, for pre- 
Morgan county Ill. at Jacksonville, oy. eg 30 iniums, the ware to be of pure silver, were ap- 
Bourban county Ky. at Paris, Sept. 27, 28, 29, 30 pointed. About $1,500 worth of premiurns 








MISSOURI STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, | T@ presented to be awarded to the sever’ 
products of our State. 


By the following account of the organ-|" An invitation was extended to the yon. 
ization of this Soeiety it will be seen that|Uriel Wright to deliver the Address on the 
we are to have a State Fair the first week, occasion of opening the Fair. ; 
in October. We congratulate the people| , The Fair will commence on Monday, the 3d 

’ @ ‘ if no tole propre | day of October and continue for four days. 
of the tate that this important movement | Messrs. Trigg, Stephens, and McCormack, 
has been commenced under such flattering | are the committee to procure the Silver Ware 
auspices. It will be our fault if we do not | for premiums. 
have an exhibition to be proud of. Mis-| _,1#e meeting was a very pleasant one, and 

wie ¥ Aides lane | all felt inspired by the liveliest feelings for the 
souri has all the requisites within ter DOF | bright future of our State in its Agricultura! 
dars for a first rate air. The time is fa-! woalth and Mechanical Productions. The 
vorable; the place central, and situated in | President closed the meeting with some suita- 
the heart of the finest farming and stock | ble remarks on the subject for which they had 

‘a peng . | been called together. 
raising region in the world; ample funds at | | TS He FS SM. 
the disposal of the Society; and last but} Sneer.—We saw half a dozen of the 
not least, competent, efficient, enthusiastic | finest sheep we have seen for a long time 
men engaged in its management. Let’ on the levee afew days ago! They were 
no county fail to be represented on this; bound up the Missouri river, but we could 
occasion, and ict no owner of choice stock | not learn where or whe was the ewner, or 


neglect to have them on the ground. | where they came from 

















































~ feature here which is worthy of imitation. 
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Franklin County, 

The attention of our readers is invited 
to the list of premiums of the Franklin Co. 
Society. [ This Society, although of very 
recent organization is making fine progress, 
and will have a fair this fall of which it may 
well be proud. » The reader will notice one 


We allude to the extra premiums offered 
by individual» who take an interest in the | 
success of the Society. We doubt not that 
these premiums will add much to the inter- 
estofthe show. Wehave been kindly invi- 
ted to attend this fair and address the peo- 
ple on the 28th Oct., and it is our design, 
providence permitting, to comply with the 
request. 


New York Agricultural College. 

The Geneva (N. Y.) Courier says, Mr. 
Delafield’s beautiful farm in Fayette. which 
has taken the State Premium, has been pur- 
chased for something in the neighborhood 
of $30,000, for the Agricultural College, 
and’Mr, D. will become president of the 
Institution. Mr. D.’s residence is half a 
mile from the public road, and the college 
buildings and grounds, although overlooked 
by Geneva, will be beautifully retired and 
away from observation. 

The farm is to contain not less than three 
hundred acres, and the studies are to be 
practical and scientific agriculture, chem- 
istry, both theory and practice, mathemat- 
ics. mechanics, surveying, engineering, 
geology. botany, practical dairying, man- 
agement of live stock, and such like useful 
and practical knowlekge. 

The Ottawa (Ill.) Free Trader notices 
the fact that the plan of the New York Ag- 
ricultural College, is precisely the same as 
the plan of Prot. Turner, presented at the 
Granville convention. 

It also asserts that some person has been 
publishing a series of articles upon the sub- 
ject of establishing in Western New York, 
an Agricultural College, in the Buffalo 
Commercial. ‘These articles were entirely 
made up from Prof. Turner’s Granville 

plan, and in several instances the writer 





from Prof. Turner’s plan. These articles 
were palmed off upon the people of West- 
ern New York, as wholly original, and so 
much delighted were they with this beauti- 
ful conception, that they forthwith put it 
into practical operation; while Illinois, 
where the plan originated. is lying upon 
her oars, and instead of reaping the honors 
of her own invention. will probably be the 
last to adopt it. Still let its friends keep 
the fire burning—our legislature will some 
day or other come to their senses, If we 
cannot be the first, let us be the second. 


RATTLESNAKE Posson.—Dr. Gates, of 
Florida, has been making some experiments 
to test the virtues of brandy as a cure for 
the bite of the rattlesnake, and has succeed- 
ed so far as to convince himself that the 
poison is a sure cure for intoxication pro- 
duced by the use of brandy. For the pur- 
pose of making his experiments he careful- 
ly extracted a small quantity of the poison 
from a healthy, active snake, and incorpo- 
rated it into several bread pills. He then 
intoxicated himself considerably with bran- 
dy, after which he took one of these pills ; 
its effect was to soon diminish the pulse 
and to completely neutralize the intoxica- 
tion. He afterwards-repeated the experi- 
ment, but with larger doses of both brandy 
and poison-pills; and although the intoxi- 
cation was pretty deep, three of these pills 
so reduced the pulse and depressed the 
whole system, that from danger of collapse, 
powerful stimulants had to be quickly re- 
sorted to. These and other subsequent 
trials fully showed him the profound seda- 
tive action of this product, which probably 
is unequalled by that of any other known 
substance, 

In this connection | may add that a case 
was stated to me a short time since by 4 
physician knowing authentically the cir- 
cumstances, of a man in Athens, Ga,, who, 
lying in a very intoxicated state under 4 
fence, was bitten by one of these animals; 
the result was that very speedily the intox- 
ication was nentralized, and although tie 
snake was very large and active, no han 





vad taken from one to three pages, verbatim 


followed the wound. 
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The Hessian Fly. 


This new comer into the wheat tields of 
the West, though his ravages this year 
have not probably been so destructive as 
mauy of our cotemporaries have reported, 
is nevertheless attracting considerable at- 
tention at this time. The Pittsfield (Ill.) 
Union gives its history as follows : 

‘This Fly was brought from Germany, 
in 1776, in some straw employed in the 
debarkation of Howe’s troops, on the West 
end of Long Island. From this point it 
has generally spread at the rate of about 
30 miles a year. All the region east of the 
Alleghanies is now more or less infested 
with it; and in several places the cultiva- 
tion of wheat has been abandoned in con- 


sequence. It is gradually making its way 
into every portion of the States bordering 


on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and all 

the great Lakes. In time it will doubtlsss 
gre 

prove a greater scourge than were ever the 

British or Hessian soldiers. barbarous and 

brutal as they sometimes were, during the 


Revolutionary War. 


Correspondence of the Va ley Farmer. 

Dear Sin :—We disagree with your cor- 
respondent, D. C., that every good and 
perfect thing comes from democracy. It 
is a pity that Agriculture caniot have a 
chance tu sustain itself. Demagogueism 
is certain to take it when it becomes a little 
more popular. 

No doubt many of your readers are 
anxious to learn how to make good cheese, 
but it is doubtful whether any person will 


‘ “ 
succeed the first time by any written di- | 


The article in Vol. iv. No. 11, 
as it goes.— 


rections. 
will answer very well, so fa 
Nothing is said about scalding the curd, 
hor the amount of salt which are very im- 
portant items. | was called in sometime 


She knew not what was the difficulty unless 
it was the climate. She could make good 
cheese where she came from. (Herkimer 
Co., N. Y.) Her cheese spread ; she ap- 
plied the bandage. It then puffed up in 
the centre; became soft, spungy and rancid, 


‘plants. ? 
(told her it was a hopeless case, the only | 


| plan to save the cheese would be to. feed it 
to the hogs, but, said |, try it again, better 
luck next time, never give it up so: add 
more salt, scald the curd well, let it be 
cool on going tu press. In warm weather 
a pint of salt is necessary to 30 lbs. of 
curd, Yours &c, 
J. H. M. Neex, M. De 
Pleasant Gap, Mo., April 23, ’53. 





Cerrespondence of the Valley Farmer, 
Edwardsville, Iil., June 10, °53. 
Me. Eviror :—I must let you know a 
little of our crops and prospects, as much 
as may be judged from the present appear- 
ance. ‘The fall wheat is somewhat a fail- 
lure, with us, having been hurt severely by 


the fly and the frost. and a good many 


| farmers have plowed theirs up and planted 
| the ground in corn, yet there is some wheat 
| that is very promising. ‘The prospect for 
}corn is tolerable; that early planted suf- 
| fered much from the cold and wet, but that 
| which was not taken by the moles or drown- 
ed out looks well now; but there are many 
| acres that have been furrowed out and re- 
|planted. The late planting has come up 
'well. Potatoes and oats look very well, 
bu: are suffering now for rain. ‘The pros- 
pect for fruit is very good. 








Questions. 

Ist. What is the most simple and best 
|method to find out in the soil the presence 
and quantity of potash sa/ts ; among others 
the carbonate and soluble silicate of pot- 
ash ? 

2d. What do you think of Colza (rape) 
as a grain tor cultivation ? has it been tried 
in this valley ? 


| 3d. What is the average product, per 


acre, of flax, cultivated merely for the seed 


or grain? 
ago by a lady to prescribe for her cheese. | 


4th. Do you know any good botanical 
publication on the West or on the U. S. in 
general. A good flore _ ith which the plants 
of this counwy can be accurately analyzed, 
_and giving information on the medical, in- 
dustrial, agricol, or economic utility of 


The above questions have been pro- 
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pounded to us by a very intelligent young | 


French gentleman recently arrived in this 
country, and settled in Illinois, whose let- 
ter has been translated for us by our .kind 
friend Tanguay, of the firm of Lynch & 
Tanguay, the proprietors of the Old Post- 
office Family Grocery. 








We invite the at- | 
tention of our correspondents to them and} 


—— 


being an indispensable auxiliary.’ In con- 
clusion the writer observes, ‘that insects 
will not attack plants watered with the gua- 
no solution, which is a great point.’ 





THResHinG Baritey.—We put up one of 
Wheeler’s T'wo Horse Powers and Thresh- 
ers on the farm of Messrs. Sigerson receant- 


shall be happy to publish answers to any|ly to thresh out a crop of 5000 bushels 


or all of them. Mr. Kohly, the writer of| 


of Barley. With an elevation of less than 


the letter appears to be sincerely attached | 12 inches, and with the straw not thorough- 
to egricultural pursuits and desirous to} ]y dried, it threshed at the rate of 40 bush- 


avail himself of every oppoitunity to add 
to his stock of knowledge, particularly of 
that kind which relates nore especially to 
the West. 





Horticutture.—‘Can’t you give us a 
little more horticulture?’ asked an esteemed 
correspondent in Marion county. Jn an- 
swer we would say that we intend to give 
as much attention as we can consistently 
with other matters, to this all-important 
branch of rural economy; and we hope as 
we progress to introduce a great improve- 
nent into this portion of our pages. Here, 
also, let us propound a question to our 
friend, and with him to some hundreds or 
thousands of intelligent horticulturists who 
read our paper—Can’t you furnish us with 
a few more communications on horticultu- 
ral and other kindred subjects? 





Guano.—A letter from Paris was read at 
a late meeting of the N. Y. Farmers Club, 
showing the importance of guano in agri- 
sulture. ‘The writer had used this article 
for a number of years very secretly, as he 
was a market yardener, and had many ri- 
vals. He says, that by means of it, ‘he ob- 


tained in a few months, plants which his | 


rivals could not grow in several years.” 
‘The best manner to apply the guano,’ in 
the opinion of the writer, was ‘to mix one 
decilitre (about the ninth part of a quart or 
not far from a gill) of guano, to twenty-five 
gallons of water, and wet the plants with 
the mixture twice a week. The effect of 





guai.o on plants in the shade.’ says the let- 
ter, ‘is decidedly bad,—the light of the sun 





els an hour. We were perfectly satisfied 
with the working of the machine and are 
confident that with every thing in good or- 
der, we could easily thresh 50 bushels an 
hour. In this case the barley was just cut, 
and much tougher than it would be after 
laying in the stack for two or three months 
before threshing. Besides this many .of 
the bundles were quite damp from the re- 
cent rains. 


An Extensive Orcnarp —A traveller 
once admitted that the Mississippi river was 
considerable of a river for a new country, 
and we presume that if the same individual 
could walk through the orchard of 
on 


) 


Messrs 
igerson he would admit the same thingto 
be true of that. 
920 acres, and has standing in it over 
25,000 trees. All of these trees are young 
yet, but many of 

bear fruit, and in a few years they will all 


‘Their orchard consists of 


them are large enough to 


be in bearing. The orchard consists 
of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Cherries. 


Plums, &c. 

Onto Cuitivator.—We have ‘been fa- 
vored with a visit from Mr. Bateham and 
wife, of the Ohio Cultivator, who are oné 
tour of observation through the Great Val- 
ley. They left here on the 23th ult. for 
Galena and St. Paul. 

The Cultivatcr is a good paper, and we 
doubt not the present excursion of its tal- 
ented and agreeable conductors will fur- 
nish much material for enriching its pages- 
M. B. and Lady spent several days in St. 
Louis and vicinity, visiting the gardens and 
other places of interest. 
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Sigersons ’ Fruit Farm and Nursery, 

We spent a day or two at this place, 7 
miles below St. Louis, and that our readers 
at home and abroad may know something 
of the extent o* the oper ations of these gen- 
tlemen, we will make a few statements in 
regard to them, 

Some 8 or 10 years ago the tract of land 
now occupied by them was a portion of the 
Carondelet commons, unimproved, and 
covered with second growth of blackjacks 
and elders, with some trees of larger size. 
Its soil, like most of the land of this de- 
scription in this region, is deep and rich, 
but the appearance of the land in its unim- 
proved condition is uninviting. 

With a design of opening a large fruit 
and vegetable farm for supplying the &t, 
Louis market with these articles, and also 
of establishing an extensive nursery of fruit 
and shade trees and ornamental plants the 
three Brothers Sigerson commenced opera- 
tions, and whoever desires to see what in- 
dustry, enterprise and perseverence can 
accomplish in a short period, cannot do 
better than to visit this farm. We will men- 
tion a few items: 
ny 


They have under fence 1080 acres—in 


tillage 500 acres. ‘Their nursery compri- 


} 
an vo" reer ae 
ses 75 acres or more, and is filled with fruit | 


\ 


and shade trees and shrubbery of all sizes 
from the young seedling just peeping out of 
the ground to large sale trees, 12, 14 or 18 
feethigh. Their supply of evergreens is 
large, embracing not only every variety of 
native growth, but they have besides large 
quantities of foreign varieties, imported by 
them from Europe. Of fruits there is more 
than one could enumerate in a long list, em- 
bracing in the aggregate many huadred 
thousands. They are constanly adding 
to their varieties, and have, one would think, 
enough trees to supply the whole west. We 
will not attempt to name figures, as we 
cannot do it with any degree of accuracy. 

On their farm, which as yet has been 
cultivated more in field crops than was 
the original intention, owing to the death 
of one of the partners, and the impossibility 
to attend to so large a tract of land in any 
other manner, we noticed 150 acres of bar- 


ley estimated to yield about 5000 bushels, 
which is contracted for at 50 cts. per bush- 
el. There are also extensive fields of 
wheat, oats, corn and potatoes, 

The orchard covers 220 acres, but as 
we have alluded to that in another place 
we will not particularize upon it, 

There is upon the place 25 acres of 
strawberries from which large quantities 
have been sold in this market for several 
years past, 

They have upon the farm nine miles of 
| Osage Orange hedge—most of it so close 
|that it would be impossible for a cat or 
|rabit to get through it. This hedge makes 

most of the line fence of the farm, besides 

| many permanent cross fences. Unbeliev- 
jers in the utility of this plant, if there are 
| any such at this time, should go and. see 
| this hedge. 

The enterprising proprietors of this farm 
have a large, convenient and sightly man- 
sion for the dwelling of the resident partner 
where they receive and treat their friends 
with bountiful hospitality; and although in 
the arrangement, of the ground no effort 
| has been made for effect, yet the magnifi- 
| cence of every thing fully makes up for 
| the want of artistic arrangement. 





| During the last five or six weeks we have 
received many encouraging letters from va- 
rious parts, most of them containing names 
of new subscribers. We select a few as 
|samples of many. One writes as follows : 
‘Enclosed you will find they pay for four 
| copies of the Valley Farmer. 1| think by 
| the first of January next I shall be able to 
‘send you a goodly number of names for 
| your paper. ‘T'wo or three of us have had 
| a strong current to battle against. We are 
| often sneered at about our Osage Orange 
| Hedges, our fine fruit, and our extravagance 
|in improving stock; but time and your pa- 


| per will overcome all these difficulties.’ 





| Fre Pics.—Dr. Weed, of Museatine 
| passed through this city a few days since 
on his way home with a beautiful pair of 
thorough bred Suffolk pigs, bought of Col. 
Sherwood, of N. Y. They looked nice 
' enough to eat. 
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pounded to us by a very intelligent young | being an indispensable auxiliary.’ In con- 


French gentleman recently arrived in this 
country, and settled in Illinois, whose let- 
ter has been translated for us by our .kind 
friend Tanguay, of the firm of Lynch & 
Tanguay, the proprietors of the Old Post- 
office Family Grocery. We invite the at- 
tention of our correspondents to them and 
shall be happy to publish answers to any 
or all of them. Mr. Kohly, the writer of | 
the letter appears to be sincerely attached | 
to egricultural pursuits and desirous to| 
avail himself of every oppoitunity to add 
to his stock of knowledge, particularly of 
that kind which relates more especially to 
the West. 








Horticutture.—Can’t you give us a 
little more horticulture?’ asked an esteemed 
correspondent in Marion county. In an- 
swer we would say that we intend to give 
as much attention as we can consistently 
with other matters, to this all-important 
branch of rural economy; and we hope as 
we progress to introduce a great improve- 
nent into this portion of our pages. Here, 
also, let us propound a question to our 
friend, and with him to some hundreds or 
thousands of intelligent horticulturists who 
read our paper—Can’t you furnish us with 
a few more communications on horticultu- 
ral and other kindred subjects? 





Gvano.—A letter from Paris was read at 
a late meeting of the N. Y. Farmers Club, 
showing the importance of guano in agri- 
yulture. ‘The writer had used this article 
for anumber of years very secretly, as he 
was a market yardener, and had many ri- 
vals. He says, that by means of it, -he ob- 
tained in a few months, plants which his 
rivals could not grow in several years. 
‘The best manner to apply the guano,’ in 
the opinion of the writer, was ‘to mix one 
decilitre (about the ninth part of a quart or 
not far from a gill) of guano, to twenty-five 
gallons of water, and wet the plants with 
the mixture twice a week. The effect of 
guai.o on plants in the shade.’ says the let- 
ter, ‘is decidedly bad,—the light of the sun 








clusion the writer observes, ‘that insects 
will not attack plants watered with the gua- 
no solution, which is a great point.’ 





THRESHING Bar_ey.—We put up one of 


Wheeler’s Two Horse Powers and Thresh- 
ers on the farm of Messrs. Sigerson recent- 
ly to thresh out a crop of 5000 bushels 
of Barley. With an elevation of less than 
12 inches, and with the straw not thorough- 
ly dried, it threshed at the rate of 40 bush- 
els an hour. We were perfectly satisfied 
with the working of the machine and are 
confident that with every thing in good or- 
der, we could easily thresh 50 bushels an 
hour. In this case the barley was just cut, 
and much tougher than it would be after 
laying in the stack for two or three months 
before threshing. Besides this many .of 
the bundles were quite damp from the re- 
cent rains. 

An Extensive Orcnarp —A traveller 
once admitted that the Mississippi river was 
considerable of a river for a new country, 
and we presume that if the same individual 
could walk through the orchard ot Messrs. 
Sigerson he would admit the same thingto 
be true of that. 
220 acres, and has standing in it over 
25,000 trees. All of these trees are young 
yet, but many of them are large enough to 
bear fruit, and in a few years they will all 
be in orchard 
of Apples, Peaches, 
Plums, &c. 


Their orchard consists of 


consists 
Cherries. 


bearing. The 


Pears, 


Ouso Cuitrivator.—We have ‘been fa- 
vored with a visit from Mr. Bateham and 
wife, of the Ohio Cultivator, who are oné 
tour of observatiori through the Great Val- 
ley. They left here on the 23th ult. for 
Galena and St. Paul. 

The Cultivatcr is a good paper, and we 
doubt not the present excursion of its tal- 
ented and agreeable conductors will fur- 
nish much material for enriching its pages. 
M., B. and Lady spent several days in St. 
Louis and vicinity, visiting the gardens and 
other places of interest. 
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Sigersons ’ Fruit Farm and Nursery. 

We spent a day or two at this place, 7 
miles below St. Louis, and that our readers 
at home and abroad may know something 
of the extent o* the oper ations of these gen- 
tlemen, we will make a few statements in 
regard to them, 

Some 8 or 10 years ago the tract of land 
now occupied by them was a portion of the 
Carondelet commons, unimproved, and 
covered with second growth of blackjacks 
and elders, with some trees of larger size. 
Its soil, like most of the land of this de- 
scription in this region, is deep and rich, 
but the appearance of the land in its unim- 
proved condition is uninviting. 

With a design of opening a large fruit 
and vegetable farm for supplying the St. 


Louis market with these articles, and also | 


of establishing an extensive nursery of fruit 
and shade trees and ornamental plants the 
three Brothers Sigerson commenced opera- 
tions, and whoever desires to see what in- 
dustry, enterprise and perseverence can 
accomplish in a short period, cannot do 
better than to visit this farm. We will men- 
tion a few items: 

They have under fence 1080 acres—in 


tillage 500 acres. ‘T'heir nursery compri- 


ses 75 acres or more, anid is filled with fruit | 


and shade trees and shrubbery of all sizes 
from the young seedling just peeping out of 
the ground to large sale trees, 12, 14 or 18 
feethigh. Their supply of evergreens is 


large, embracing not only every variety of 


native growth, but they have besides large | . a : 
é : | copies of the Valley Farmer. 


quantities of foreign varieties, impurted by 
them from Europe. Of fruits there is more 
than one could enumerate in a long list, em- 
bracing in the aggregate many huadred 
thousands. They are constanly adding 





‘send you a goodly number of names for 
| your paper. 
| a strong current to battle against. 


ot . «| often sneered at about our Osage Orange 
to their varieties, and have, one would think, | tour Usage Urang 


ley estimated to yield about 5000 bushels, 
which is contracted for at 50 cts. per bush- 
el. There are also extensive fields of 
wheat, oats, corn and potatoes, 

The orchard covers 220 acres, but as 
we have alluded to that in another place 
we will not particularize upon it, 

There is upon the place 25 acres of 
strawberries from which large quantities 
have been sold in this market for several 
years past, 

They have upon the farm nine miles of 
Osage Orange hedge—most of it so close 
that it would be impossible for a cat or 
rabit to get through it. This hedge makes 
most of the line fence of the farm, besides 
' many permanent cross fences. Unbeliev- 
‘ers in the utility of this plant, if there are 
any such at this time, should go and see 
| this hedge. 

The enterprising proprietors of this farm 

have a large, convenient and sightly man- 
| sion for the dwelling of the resident partner 
where they receive and treat their friends 
with bountiful hospitality; and although in 
| the arrangement, of the ground no effort 
|has been made for effect, yet the magnifi- 
|cence of every thing fully makes up for 
| the want of artistic arrangement. 





During the last five or six weeks we have 


- received many encouraging letters from va- 


| rious parts, most of them containing names 
|of new subscribers. 
| samples of many. 


We select a few as 
One writes as follows : 
‘Enclosed you will find they pay for four 
I think by 
the first of January next I shall be able to 


Two or three of us have had 
We are 


Hedges, our fine fruit, and our extravagance 





enough trees to supply the whole west. We Po. ‘ du ten Genes ainda ; 
will not attempt to name figures, as ag PEA pO oe —o _— 
cannot do it with any degree of accuracy, | per will overcome all these difficulties. 

On their farm, which as yet has been| Fre Pics.—Dr. Weed, of Museatine 
cultivated more in field crops than was | passed through this city a few days since 
the original intention, owing to the death | on his way home with a beautiful pair of 
of one of the partners, and the impossibility | thorough bred Suffolk pigs, bought of Col. 
to attend to so large a tract of land in any | Sherwood, of N. Y. They looked nice 
other manner, we noticed 150 acres of bar- ' enough to eat. 
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Agricultural Improvement. 


In the June No. of the Miscellany & 
Review, among many other valuable papers 
we find one entitled ‘Improve the soil,’ 
which strikes us as peculiarly appropriate 


and worthy of attention at this time. We 
extract from it the following paragraphs : 

‘Forty years ago,’ to use the language of 
Professor Millington, ‘nobody thought of 
looking any closer into the soil than its skin 
or suriace Nobody litted a handful of 
soil and inquired, what is this? What is 
it composed of What are its qualities ! 
What deficiencies! What crop will its in- 
gredients best feed? What mauure must 
1 apply to it, to make it grow any kind of 
crop | want! Such questions then would 
have been deemed unanswerable : because 
the farmer vias uneducated. He was in- 
deed litle better than a mole grubbing 
along with his eyes shut.’ 

‘Forty years ayo, no farmer thought of 
taking a blade of grass, an ear of wheat, 
or a turnip, and asking himself, how did 
this grow? I put into the ground a tiny 
seed, aud it has come back altered in form; 
has it eaten cr drank, or in what manner 
and from what source has it acquired its 
new bulk or character? Has this blade of 
grass, or this turnip, its habits and its tastes, 
its likeness and dislikeness like man and 
animals ? Wi!l some things feed and nour 
ish it, and others poison it! And if so, 
how does the apparently insensible plaut 
know how to choose the proper things to 
live upon? How does it single out its food 
and refuse its poison ?’ 


‘A farmer, forty years ago, could tell if 


a turnip was big anc sweet, or if it was 
stunted and stringy. But his sheep that 
eat them knew just as much. Blades of 
grass never concerned him, so long as they 
made good hay, of which quality his hor- 
ses and cattle were incomparably the. best 
judges. He iaughed at improvements ; 
scorned a knowledge of book farming, es 
it was called; grew conceited in his own 
ignorance, and while he worked with his 
hands until his fingers were nearly turned 
to bone, he let his brain lie in a wild fallow 


until it grew into such a tangled wiluerness 
that a senvible thought could not get through 
. 

‘At this period. even the lower grades of 
education were hardly thought neeessary 
for a farmer. Bodily health and strength, 
combined with industry aud perseverance, 
a knowledge of the management of horses 
and cattle, the skilful guiding of a plow, 
and so much of arithmetic as would enable 
him to “ttend market and calculate his 
amount of sales, were all the requisites 
deemed necessary for a good farmer.’ 

Such according to the Professor. was 
farming forty years ago. *What a strange 
and complete revolution has taken place ? 
lor a skilful and accomplished faimer of 
the present day. requires an education as 
complete and extensive as is necessary for 
what are called the learned 
such as Law and Medicine; and his occu- 
pation is changed from a life of drudgery, 
and corporeal labor, to the rank of an in- 
tellectual and pleasurable profession.’ 

Nothing in the political history of nations 
is more explicable and astoni~hing than the 
inattention and negleet of the grea’ busi 
ness of agriculture. ‘Though first in inter- 
est and importance. though urged upon the 
consideration of legislators and statesmen, 
by reasons almost as strong as those that 
impel @ hungry man in search of food, yet 
their energies have been directed for ages 
to the learned professions of Law and 
Physic, to commerce and manufactures, to 
the astronomy of the distant heavens, ‘et 
cetera,’ as if it were of more importance to 
enlighten mankind in respect to the geolo- 
gies of the Moon, than the soil on which 
they make their bread. 

The wide spread and prevading interest 
which has been awakened of late years on 
the subject of agricultural and mechanical 
education, must be a source of very high 
gratification to every well wisher of his 
country. intelligent men, everywhere, 
have at last come to the conclusion, that 4 
knowledge of the physical sciences is as 
necessary to successful results in agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts, as in the pro- 


professions, 





fession af medicine, and much more sothan 
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that of law, commerce, or manufactures.— 
The application of science to those occu- 
pations must soon exalt them to the dignity 
of learned professions, open up a new field 
for the enterprise of intellect, and attract 
thither a full share of the talented and am- 
bitious portion of our young men. 

This new order of things must produce a 
most distinguishing era in the civilization 
of the age. The influence of trades and 
occupations over the constitution and phys- 
ical powers of the human body, are not 
more impressive and controlling. than they 
are over the moral qualities of the mind, 
and commerce and manufactures, though 
the hobby horses of highly civilized nations, 
compared with agriculture in this respect, 
sink into Comparative insignificance. | will 
hot assert, as some have done, that the 
merchant is necessarily unpatriotic, but 
there can be no question that it is a pro- 
fession whose tendencies are eminently 
hostile to strong local atcachments, and the 
ardor of patriotism. «A fortune,’ to use the 





language of a ready writer, ‘is not to be 
made at once by industry. It is made up 
by the daily accession of small sums.— 
Small sums, therefore, become an object of 
importance to the merchant. 


them highly. 


He values | 


And the man who sets a| 
high value on such sums, may possibly | 
adhere tu the dead letter of honesty, but he| 
has lost the nobility of the heart, for which | 
tothing can be a sufficient compensation 
A minute attention to trifles, narrow and | 
contaminate the mind.’ Who would not| 
prefer to trust political power in the ands! 
of a substantial farmer of the State of New 
York, to a princely merchant in a rented 
building on Wall street ? 


Wine Recion.—A correspondent of one 
of the New York papers says that the re- 
gion of the Mesilla Valley which Govenor 
Lane has taken possession of by proclama- 
tion, is already celebrated for its unequall- 
ed grapes. This territory will produce as 
much, and probably more, wine and rais- 
hs than the Madeira islands, and not a 
Whit inferior, if gathered and made with the 
ame care and skill. 





Farmer Pennywise and Farmer Pound- 
wise. 

There is a Farmer Pennywise with whom I 
am acquainted, who will occasionally raise a 
good heifer, steer or colt, for his neighbors 
who keep good breeds, and he is by accident 
occasionally benefitted thereby. When he has 
such an animal in his flock, he is apparentl 
uneasy until it is disposed of ; and after sell- 
ing such an animal, g heifer for instance,you 
may hear something like the following : 

‘Well, my dear, I have sold the big heifer 
for fifteen dollars; is that not a good price 
for a heifer of her age ?? 

‘Good price, indeed !? his wife would reply, 
‘you had better have sold two of chem cat- 
hammed, crooked legged, scrawny things that 
you always keep for cows. The reason that 
our cattle always look so bad, and that we 
sell so .ittle butter and cheese is, that you al- 
ways sell the best heifers.’ 

Poor woman! I pity her; ber pride and 
ambition are injured, her children and self in 
rags, because her native industry and econo- 
my are cr: mped by the foolish and niggardly 
policy of her busband. 

The picture is reversed in farmer Pound- 
wise, who always keeps his best animals until 
full grown; then selecting his best breeders 
for his own use, he sells the rest. If be hasa 
good young horse, he will say that he will 
make a fine team horse; a mare, she will 
make a fine brood mare. 

‘And what will you do with that ?? says his 
neighbor, pointing to an ordinary animal, 

‘Between you and 1,’ sys he, ‘1 shall sell 
that colt the first chance. Such an animal 
spoils the looks of all the rest, and will not 
pay for his yx pf 

Thus he will sell his poor steers, heifers, 
sheep and pigs at the first offer. If not sold, 
he would fatten those th:t would pay the ex- 
pense, and give away those that would not.— 
Not pay the expense of fattening! Are there 
any cattle, sheep or hogs that will not pay the 
expense of fattening? Reader, take some of 
each—of the real Pharaoh breed—feed them 
until fat; keep an exact account of- the expen- 
ses, and you can answer this question yourself, 
In this way Farmer Poundwise always has 
va.uable stock ; his steers are ready om and 
command a good price; his horses are the 
best in the neighborhood, and the first to be 
looked at by purchasers. So with all the an- 
imals he raises. Pennywise, on the contrary, 
is thronged with an ill-shaped,worthless stock, 
that none will buy or pay the expense of rais- 
ing; which are continually eating out his 
substance and making no return. ‘Thus Pen- 
nywise drags on a miserable life in the road 
to ruin, while Poundwise moves easily and 
happily along in the road to wealth.— Maine 
Farmer. 
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Atkin’s Automaton Reaper. 


We learn from Mr. Wm. Plant that one 
of these machines was put in operation a 
few miles from town and tried both in wheat 
and barley. Its operation was perfectly 
satisfactory as a reaper, while its self-raking 
aparatus worked to a charm, and elicited 
the praise of all wha saw it. We regard 
this raker as one of the most valuable in- 
ventions.of the age. Not only does it do! 
the work of one man in harvesting the grain, 
but it does it as well.or better than the best! 
hand could do it. 

Mr. Wright sent several of the machines | 
to this city, but unfortunately they did not 
arrive in season for this harvest, We have | 
them in store, and shall be happy to show | 
them to. any friends who. may wish to! 
see them. Another season, we presume | 
Mr. Wright will have a full supply for sale 
here in season for the harvest. 

We must be permitted to congratulate 
Bro. Wright in having struck a good lead, 
It is not often that an Editor has the good 
luck to hit upon anything very profitable; | 
but this machine will be a fortune if man- 
aged with any kind of prudence. 











For the Valley Fariner. 
St. Louis Butter. 

Mr. Ecrror:—I am an [astern man, a 
great lover of butter, a friend to agriculture 
and progress, aud want t» suggest to those 
most interested, through your valuable 
journal, the propriety of sending some of 
the above named article on to the great ex- 
hibition, to battle for the first prize against 
anything that may be brought before it. 

| have paid some little attention to the 
different qualities exposed for sale in the 
St. Louis markets, and could not attempt to 
express to you my feelings as | contempla- 
ted the almost endless varieties and styles 
Ihave seen. There’s your corn meal 
butter for ¢yspeptics—a fine healthy arti- 
cle, (hard to like but I dare say good)—~ 
made, as I learm trom the good vrow— 
‘mit only a little meal.’ Then there’s 
your sterine batter, little cheaper than the 
first, ‘mitonly a little grease and flour.’ 





Your spotted fever butter—generally 


— 


done up in rolls—exposing a face when 
cut in two, variegated with spots, like to a 
convalescent small pox or spotted fever. 
Your Ohio mixture, consisting as. I guess 
of 2 pounds of Ohio Reserve, 8 pounds of 
St. Louis butter, 1 pound of flour, 2 of lard, 
and mixed as | hearin atub with both 
feet. Your early fresh, for sale about this 
season, as fine a quality as comes to mar- 
ket, almost the pure thing—but rather 

ark,—gets sun burned coming in—and 
indeed a host ofother kinds too numerous 
to speak of. but all tending to make aa fine 
show, and most allin point of strength cea- 
pable of attracting attention, and holding 
iis own. Won't you call attention to the 
subject, and if anything can be done t 
get a first premium at this or any other fair, 
for the sake of our reputation let’s do it. 

E. B. T. 

‘What can he got for $5.’—Our read- 
ers. will recollect the advertisement under 
this title in late numbers of the Farmer 
We are in receipt of all the publications 
offered, and can, truly say that we knowol 
no better investment for a V. than to send 
on to Dyer & Willis, New York, for the 
Knickerbocker Magazine, the Home Jour- 
nal and the Musical World & Times, al 
of which can be obtained for one year, for 
this small sum. 


Old PostOffice Buildings Grocery. 
We claim to know something about our 
neighbors in front, having dealt with them 
pretty extensively for near a year past, and 
always having found them honorable me? 
and their goods the very best in the market 
We commend them to our readers gener 
ally in town and country. 


Daovant.— We hear of great complaint amo" 
the farmers of this county and the southern coun: 
ties on account of the warm and dry weather {0' 
several weeks past. From a gentleman up 4% 
New Madrid county, we learn that nearly all 
corn in that county is wilting and turning yellow 
for want ofrain. He says that unless some falls 
soon that many of the farmers will oarely _ 
seed for next year’s Crop. Rain is much need 
everywhere, and unless we have some soon _ 
Corn crep generally wil) fall far stort of +" 
years Thecern in this county. however, 16”" 
matrially injured as yet.— Cape Girardeau Bag 
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° For the Valley Farmer, 
Troy Wheat. 
Union, Franklin Co., Mo. 
June 27 1853. 


Mr. Assorr: Dear Sir:—I\n the fall 
of 1851, the- Hon. Thomas Ewbank, form- 
er Commissioner of the Patent Office at 
Washington City, sent me a handful of 
Troy wheat, which | gave to my Father- } 
in-law Mr. R. R. Gregory, of this county, | 
for the purpose of trying it and to see what 
it would make. ‘The lateness of the season 
at which the wheat was received and sown, 
prevented it from fully developing itself ; | 
and hence the first trial was not a fair one. 
Last fall, however, the product of the hand- 
ful received from the Commissioner, was 
sown in good time, and we have a patch 
of the finest wheat {| ever saw. ‘The stalk | 
at the ground is as large and almost as 
strong as the common cane pipe stem, ta- 
pering up tothe height of five and a half er 
six feet, bearing on its top along head con- | 
taining on an average fifty grains of fine, | 
white w heat, from a fourth to a third larger | 
than the grains of our common wheat. 
The wheat is of the bearded kind, and the 
head is so heavy that it droops or bends 
over. 

I do not know whether it can be accli- 
mated to this country, but am of the opin- 
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inator is not given, as it would, if known, sub- 
jeet him to a flood of orders. The vine will 
probably be secured in the hands of a few, 
and in due time be offered to the public, who 
of course make some allowance for the charms 
which novelty throws around every new hor- 
ticultural production. Should this prove 
nearly so valuable as is hoped, and the same 
result be verified of Dr. Valk’s new seedling, 
a newly discovered hardy foreigner, we shall 
soon have quite an addition to our list of val- 
uable varieties. 

Remarks. The originator of the grapes 


|mentioned above, presented us a liberal dish 


of the fruit last autumn, and we found it 
scarcely inferior to the best Isabella. It ri- 
pens, as stated, in the open air, and before 
the usual heavy frosts. We hope it will be 
extensively propagated, and afford a grape 
that may be depended upon in all parts of 
New England.—W. E. Farmer. 


—_—_—-——__ —_.g>— 


Reasons for Underdraining. 


1. It prevents water which falls from resting 
on or near the surface, and renders the soil dry 
enough to be worked or plowed at all times. . 

2. By rendering the soil pondrous or spon- 
gy, it takes in water without flooding in time 
of rain, and gives it off gradually in time of 
drouth. 

3. By preventing adhesion and assisting 
pulverization, it allows the roots to pass free- 
ly through all parts of the soil. 

4. By faciliating the mixture of manure 
through the pulverized portion, it greatly in- 
creases its valueand effect. 

5. It allows water !falling on the sur- 





ion itcan and ifso, it will certainly be a 
good thing for our farmers and millers. 
We will probably have halfa bushel or 
imore of the wheat and when cleaned out | 
will send you specimen for inspection, 
Yours, very respectfully, 


ki. 


——— th — 


B, Jerrress, 


New Seedling Grape. 

U. M. Hovey states in his Magazine of Hor- 
ticulture, that anew seedling grape has beun 
produced from a native vine, fully equally to 
the Isabelle, and ripening at least a month 
earlier than that variety. He received speci- 
mens of the fruit as early as the middle 
of September. which ware the very last of the 
crop. ‘The berries were round, black, and 
covered with a dense bloom; bunches as large 
as those of the Isabela; skin thick; flesh ten- 
der, with scarcely any pulp, ‘exceedingly 
sweet a delicious.’ 
ous and producctive. The name of the orig- 


The vine is hardy, vigor- | 


face to pass downward, carrying with it any 
! fertilizing substances, (as carbonic acid and 
|ammonia,) until they are arrested by the ab- 
| sorption of the soil. 

| 6. It abstracts ina similar manner the heat 
| contained in falling rains, thus warming the 
soil, the water discharged by drain-mouths 
being many degrees colder than ordinary 
rains. 

7. The increased porosity of the soil ren- 
ders it a more perfect non-conductor of heat, 
|and the roots of plants are less injured by 
| freezing in winter. 
| §. The same cause admits the entrance of 
| air, facilitating the decomposition of enrich- 

ing portions of the soil. 

| 9. By admitting early plowing, crops may 
be sown early, and an increased amount reap- 
ed in consequence. ‘ 

10. It economises labor by allowing the 
work to go on at ali times, without interrup- 
ruption from surplus water in spring or from 
a hard baked soil in summer.— Albany Cul- 
' tivator. 
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Points of Cattle. 

At all the fairs where premiums are award- 
ed for the exhibition of fine cattle, great dif- 
ficulty occurs from a want of a thorough 
knowledge of the points considered of the 
most value in the several breeds. The man 
accustomed to look upon the broad back, mas- 





eee} 


the Herefords, whose double value in the 
yoke and inthe shambies, requires a balance 
of properties, that is not called for in the an- 
imal whose only destination is the butcher’s 
block. The Ayrshire is a breed whose im- 
provement has had reference solely to dairy 
purposes; it would be destructive therefore, of 





sive frame, and square build of the lordly | that very improvement, to require in this, 
Durham breed, is unwilling to consider that| either the substance or symmetry of other 


the well knit, active and lighter body which 
the Devons present for his appreval, is entitled 


| breeds. 


‘Another consideration has also influenced 


to much favor. While the light body and / the numerical value affixed to the same points 
looser built frame with the small bind quar- | in different breeds; which is, that where from 


ters of the Ayrshire sare positively condemned 
by the feeder, who looks for his profits to 
come from the approving handling of the 
butcher. Neither does every judge look at the 
same animal with their opinions formed by a 
single standard. Each one is left to his own 
experience and taste, to his own likes and dis- 
likes. Every man knows who has worked 
among cattle, how easy it is for his opinion of 
the right points in all cattle to be for ned from 
what he observes in particular animals in his 
own cattle yard, whose dispesition and an- 

earance may strike his notice, or because he 

as raised, trained, and fedthem with his own 
hands; and which his neighbors have praised 
as the nicest cattle in the whole town where he 
lives. Nearly all farmer’s opinions are warp- 
ed in some degree by circumstances like these, 
and when thev are called upon to judge of the 
merits of cattle at either a County or a State 
Fair, while willing to do the best they know 
how, they have no regular standard to refer 
to, each man on the committee going on ‘his 
own hook.’ 

The Agricultural Society of the State of 
New York have reeognized this ignorance of 
standard rules, and the confusion to which it 
has led, decisions of one vear heing frequently 
reversed by those of the second vear, and the 
¢ittle that was not considered worthy of pre- 
mium at one Fair, winning the highest prize 
when judzel hy a more lenient committee. 
The prep»ration of a seale of points was com- 
mitted to Francis Rotch, Fisq., of Otsego Co., 
Mew York, who has reported a seale for the 
several herds of Short-Horns, Devons, Here- 
ford, and Ayrshire, which he accompanies by 
some introductory remarks, of which we quote 
as follows: 

*As to the point: constittuing ercellence. lit- 
tle perhaps need he said, beyond the remark, 
that referenee has heen had to the particular 
uses and characteristics of the respective vari- 
ety unter consideration. For instance, the 
heavy. massive form of the heef-m*king ma- 
indolent Short-Horn, would be, in many 
ofits details. inanplicable to the North Devon 
whose great excellence as a Inborer on a light 
soil, must he one of itsleading considerstions 
ia the estimate of its usefulness. So again of 





a natural or original tendency, there is a de- 
ficiency or a difficulty in bringing any one or 
more points up toa maximum, they are mark- 
ed higher in that breed, than in one known to 
be naturally strong in that particular; for in- 
stance, it is more difficult, from the general 
conformation of the animal, the heavy shoul- 
der and the massiveness throughout, required 
in the Short-Horn, to breed the crops full up 
and even, than it is to do so in a North- Devon; 
henve, that point well developed in the Short- 
Horn is marked 4, in the North Devon only 3. 
So in the Ayrshire, whose great excellence is 
her dairy properties, the udder is marked 6, 
while in o her varieties of improved breeds it 
is marked low, inasmuch as their improvement 
has had reforence solely to early maturity, 
weight, reduced offal, quality and the best 
feeding properties, yielding the greatest 
amount «f meat at the smallest expense.’ 

Short- Horns— The Cow.— Pediqree —Show- 
ing unbroen descent, on both sides, from 
known animals, as found in the English Herd- 
Book—40, 

The Head small, lean and bony, tapering 
to the muzzle; the face somewhat long—2. 
The Nose is of alight delicate color—1l. 

The Eye is of great significance, and should 
be prominent, bright and clear —‘prominent? 
from and accumulation of ‘adeps’ in the hack 
part of its socket, which indicates a tendency 
to lay on fi t—‘bright’ an evidence of a good 
disposition—‘clear,’ as aguarantee of the ani- 
mal’s health; whereas a dull sluggish eye be- 
longs to a slow feeder, and a wild restless eye 
betrays an unquiet, fitful temper—2. 

The Horns.—Light in substance and in 
color, and symmétrically set on the head: the 
car somewhat large, thin, and with consider- 
able action—1. 

The Neck —Rather short than long, taper- 
ing to the head; cleanin the throat, and full at 
its base, thus covering and filling out the 
points of the shoulders—2. 

The Chest—Broad from point to point of 
the shouldeas; ¢eep fiom the interior dorsal- 
vertebra to the floor of the sternnm, and both 
round and full just back of the elbows: some- 
times designated hy the phrase. ‘thick through 
the heart.’ These are unquestionably the 
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most important points in everv animal, as con- 
stitution must depend on their perfect devel- 
opment, and the ample room thus afforded to 
the free action of the heart and lungs—8, 

The Brisket, however deep or projecting, 
must not be confounded with capacity of chest; 
for though a verv attractive iat selling point, 
it, in reality, adds nothing to the space with- 
in, however it may increase the girth without. 
It is in fact nothing more nor less than a mus- 
cular adipose substance, attached to the ante- 
rior portion of the sternum, or breust-bone, 
and thence extending itself back. This form, 
however, of the brisket indicates a disposition 
to lay on fat generally throughout the frame, 
and in this point of view is valuable—4, 

The Shoulder, where weight, as in the Short 
Horn, is the object, should be somewhat up 
right and of good width at the points, with the 
blade bone just sufficiently curved to blend its 
upper portion smoothly with the crops —3. 

The Crops must be full and level with the 
shoulders and back; and is perhaps «ne of the 
most difficult points to breed right in the Short 
Horn —4. 

The Back, Lows and Hips should be broad 
and wide. forming a straight and even line 
from the neck to the setting on of the tail, the 
hips, and hucks, round and well covered— 6. 

The Rumps \aid up high, with plenty of 
fles on their extremitics——3. 

The Pelvis should be large, indicated by the 
width of hips, (as already mentioned) and the 
breadth of the twist —2. 

The Twist should be so well filled out in its 
‘seam’ as to form nearly an even and wide 
plane, between the thighs—l. 

The Quarters—Long, straight, and well de- 
veluped downward--3. 

The Carcass—Round ; the ribs nearly cir- 
cular, and extending well back—l. 

The Flanks--Deep, wide and full in pro- 
portion to condition—l. 

The Leg—Short, straight, and standing 
square with the hody—2. 

The Plates of the belly strong, and thus 
preserving nearly a straight under line —1. 

The Tuil— Flat and broad at its root, but 
fine in its cord, and pluced high up, and on a 
level with the ramps—2. 

The Carriage of an animal gives style and 
beauty ; the walk should be square and the step 
quick ; the head up—l. 

Quality—On this the thriftiness, the feed- 
ing properties and the value of the animal de- 
pends; and upon the touch of the quality 
rests, in a goo! measure, the grazier’s und the 
butcher’s judgment. If the ‘tonech’ Le good, 
some deficiency of form mav be excused; but 
if it be hard and stiff, nothing can compensate 
for so anpromising a feature. In raising the 
skin from the hodv, between the thamb and 
finger, it should have a soft, flexible and sub- 


stantial feel, and when beneath the-outspread 
hand, it should move easily with it, as though 
resting on a soft, elastic. cellular substance; 
which, however, becomes firmer as the animal 
‘ripens’ A thin'‘papery skin is objectionable, 
more especially in a cold climate—8. 


The Hair should be thick, short and mossy 
in winter; fine, soft and glossy in summer—l. 

The Udder—Pliable and thin in its texture, 
reaching well forward, roomy behind and the 
teats standing wide apart, and of convenient 
size--l. 





Points of the Short- Horn Bull.—As re- 
gards the male animal, | have only to remark, 
that the points desirable in a female are gen- 
erally so in the male, but must, of course, be 
attended with that masculine character which 
is inseparable from a strong. vigorous consti- 
tution. ven a certain degree of conrseness 
is admissible. but then 1t must be so exclusive- 
lv of a masenline description. as never to be 
discovered in the female of his get. 


In eontra-distinction to the cows, the head 
of the bill mav be shorter, the frontal bone 
hroider, and the occipital flat an4 stronger, 
that it my receive and sustnin the horn—and 
this latter may be excused if « little heavy 
at the hase, so its upward form, its quality 
ind color be right. Neither is the looseness 
of the skin attached to, and depending from 
the under jaw, to be deemed other than a fea- 
ture of the sex, provided it does not extend 
hevond the hone, but leaves the gullet and 
throat clean and free from dewlap. 


The up»er portion of the neck should be full 
and muscular. for it is an indication of 
strength, power and constitution. The spine 
should be strong, the hones of the loin long 
and broad, and the whole muscular system 
wide and thoroughly developed over the entire 
frame. 

Tei we 


Woo..—The dealers have settled into the con- 
viction that they will get very little wool under 
60¢ per pound, for ut that figure all the light clean 
wool will be taken to export to England. The 
range of prices will vary from 50 to 65c on all 
but very light, clean Saxony will go from 75 to 
9c, and some very choice lots, may reach $1, at 
which price German lamb’s wool is selling at in 
LOu.ODe 

The prospect of the wool grower is very bright 
ind there is no probability of its being low again 
for a great many years. 

Of the wool market in Eng'an | and on the con- 
tinent the London Times says: ‘At the late pub- 
ic sales nearly all the stock then in London was 
sold, and the warehouses are beginning to look 
‘mpty. The advices from the contivent repre- 
sent light stock and high prices.—Wool Grower 





and Stock Register. 
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Living in Clover. — , 


That there is considerable difference between 
‘seed-time and harvest,’ is sometimes evident 
to the ‘meanest capacity.’ In the spring of 
promise the demagogue, the humbug and the 
speculator, incontinently make up their minds 

at there is ‘a good time coming.’ The dem- 
agogue assures his supporters that his plan 
will hasten it, but ‘the good time’ is his own 
election to a good office. The humbug lec- 
tures, sings, spouts and prints, and the ‘good 
time’ comes to him in large subscriptions and 
accumulating pence—the ‘isms’ and ‘ites’ and 


want of clover seed and didn’t know it. So 
phlegmatic were they, that when the great as- 
sociation had, for the relief of the Dutch, sent 
out cargoes, these Flemings absolutely allowed 
it to be re-shipped to London, to compete 
there with direct shipments hence, for the re- 
lief of the English, and these English, who, as 
everybody knows, have some Saxon blood, ab- 
solutely sent some of the seed back here, 
Here is a pretty kettle of fish! The great 
association, with the Philadelphia Bank Pres- 
ident at the top of it, as Nick Biddle was form- 
erly at the top of the cotton market, is, with 
the New York Shipping List for an organ, 





‘bites’ sell to advantage, and the seedy old 
coat finds itself in ‘high grass.’ The specu- | 
lator acts more directly to.the purpose; he | 
forms his theory, keeps it secret, sows his seed | 
and awaits the harvest; but, alas, many a} 
blight defers the fruition of his hopes, and in | 
some cases, when he has determined to ‘live in | 
clover,’ and make seed rise without sprouting, | 
he finds, too late, that he has only been going | 
through a ‘course of sprouts,’ and that it is, 
the free sellers und not the monopolizers who , 
Sjive in clover.’ 
During the last summer, when money was 
lenty, the sun bright, the harvest abundant, 
oe fragrant, yellow corn waving, and yellow 
gold on the waves, some half dozen sagacious 
gentlemen of New York, in connection with a 
profound director of a Philadelphia bank, 
formed an association for motives which it 
must have puzzled a Philadelphia lawyer to 
divine. ‘This association being of that class | 
who know everything, ‘who never want nobody 
to tell them nothing, because they know more 
about their business than anybody else,’ ney- 
ertheless received accurate information that 
the crop of ¢lover-seed was short in Germany, 
with chances of short-comings in England, | 
and possessed of this information, they | 
straightways concluded to make a ‘tep strike,’ | 
and go to grass for the rest of their days.— 
Seed was about 81-4 to 9 cents per lb., say 
%5 50 per bushel, and they began to buy with 
a degree of shrewdness, promptness and sa- 
gacity, worthy of a better cause. But to buy 
is easy—-that is, when you have got the money 
—and if you have got a bank, you have got 
the money. Cesar said, ‘Give me money and 
I will have men; give me men and I will get | 
money.’ ‘The purchases went on to the extent | 
of 60,000 bushels, and the price gradually 
rose to 13 cents per pound. The Ohio farmers 
and the Western growers opened their eves 
and opened their granaries, getting a pretty 
good yield from that seed. But the blasted 
Dutch did not buy. They are proverbially a 
slow race, and had not found out how much 
they wanted ‘clover-seed.’ Like the stupid 
English at Waterloo, who didn’t know when 
hoy were beaten, they were tremenduously in 


| 








stuck at the close of the season, with 50,000 
bushels clover seed at 13 cents, with interest, 
storage, commissions, and deterioration, to 
hold over to another season, when the high 
quotations of the last six months will stimulate 
an unheard of production. Iresh seed pour- 
ing on the market to compete with this old 
seed, will probably knock it ont of the shell, 
and low prices may he looked for. It is al- 
ways the case with this violent vacillations, 
that the market goes lower in consequence of 


| @ rise, and we should not be surprised if the 


present stock, say 30,000 bushels here, a good 
deal of it in Ohio, and 15,000 bushels in Eu- 
rope, did not bring 13 cents, involving a loss 
of $150,000, all because the Dutch don’t know 
what they want. 

The New York Shipping -List had the exelu- 
sive information in relation to the course of 
the seed market, and imparted its useful in- 
formation generally. If its readers didn’t 
know all about it, ‘hadn’t they oughten’ to 
have known all about it? The seed did not 
finally go to that ‘bourne from whence no 
traveller returns’; it came back, and like 
modern spirits, to rap--rap the speculaturs 
over the knuckles. And the epitaph on Hon- 
est John’s horse will apply to the dead specu- 
lation: 

‘1f he’d of lived, he'd of lived in clover, 
But as he died, he died all ov 


[Philadelphia Paper. 
To Clean Chess out of Seed Wheat. 


We commend the following to every wheat- 
grower who believes that wheat will turn to 
chess. The simple fact that the writer (and 
many others have done the same thing,) has 
eradicated chess from his farm, is sufficient to 
show the fallacy of the popular belief that 
‘chess is only degenerated wheat.’ We have 
given great attention to this matter for more 
than twenty years, and we have never been 
able to find an instance of the conversion of 
wheat to chess; and the result of these inves- 
tigations has convinced us that no such in- 
stance of transmutation ever did occur. We 
have often alluded to it, because we believe 
the point one of great practical importance ; 
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for so long as a man believes in the doctrine 
of transmutation, he will not take the pains 
necessary to extirpate chess from his grounds. 
—[Country Gentleman. 
———_—_—-+ 





Gente 

Messrs. Editors—I have thought of sending 
you something like the following, for the last 
twenty years and over, but always put it off. 
To clean all the chess out, take the riddles 
out of the fanning mill, leave the screen in-~ 
take off the rod that shakes the riddles and 
screen ; pour the wheat slowly into the hop- 
per with a basket or a half-bushel; turn the 
mill a little quicker than for ordinary cleaning 
and every grain of chess will be blown out, 
unless where three chess seeds stick together, 
which is sometimes the case with the top 
seeds. 

if every farmer will clean his seed wheat in 
this way, I will warrant that wheat will never 
turn to chess after the land is once clear of it; 
but the difficulty will be to the farmer to 
try it. It is too simple to be believed. I have 
seen some t igt 





men who stand high as agricultu- 


rists, whom [ could not make believe it, until | 


I went to therr barns and showed them that it 
could be done, and that effectually. This fact 
itself is worth much to wheat farmers, if they 
will only try it. ‘Two men will clean from 10 
to 15 bushels per hour. If the wheat is light 
say weighing from 59 to 55 lbs. per bushel, 
considerable wheat will blow away with the 
chess: but with such wheat as we raise here, 
weighing from 60 to 64 ths. per bushel 
if any of the wheat will be blown out. In 
some cases it is better to raise the hind end of 
the fanning mil! about two inches from the 


: i] 
tila 
i€ 


5 Aan 


floor: more wind ean be given, and not blow 
away the wheat. Every man that tries this 
will find it answer, and ey ry reader of you 
paper should tell his neighbor that don’t read. 

Ihave not raised a wine-glassful of chess 
m more than twenty years. Before that | had 
lots of it, and was ‘sure wheat turned chess. 

A very extensive wheat raiser has agreed to 
come this fall, and make a part of one of my 
fields grow chess without sowing it, for which 
[have agreed to give him the remainder of my 
crop. He may destroy the wheat, but chess 
he cannot make it. J. Jounsron. Near Ge- 
neva, May 3), 1853. 

~-seou- 

Tur Warat Cror.—The prevailing dry weath- 

er has favored the wheat inthissection of country, 


and many farmers have already cut their crops. 
i 


Throughout many sections of Indiana.particular- | 


ly Clarke and Floyd counties, and other places 
contiguous, the harvest of wheat will be very 
abundant and the quality of wheat fully equal to 


any ever grown iu Indiana. Wesaw acouple of 


specimens of wheat grown in Clarke county, Ia., 
which were of excelient quality, large and heavy, 
avd the farmers asserted that their present crop 
is the best they have ever ruised.——Louisville Cour- 
er. 


The Ailanthus. 

The Brookville American says: 

‘Several cases of painful illness have been 
caused this week by inhaling the poisonous 
effluvia emitted by the Ailanthus. One fami- 
ly was compelled to entirely abandon their 
home until the trees could be cut down and 
removed, The stench on Muin strect has 
been intolerable, all the week. Will not our 
town authorities foilow the example of Phila- 
delphia and Washington, and several other 
cities, and declare them a nuisance, and re- 
quire them to be removed?’ 

The editor of the Lawrenceburgh Register 
Dr. John G. Dunn, is a scientific man and a 
| physician, thus denounces the Ailanthus: 





This miserable and abominable nuisance 
spreads its unutterly stinking odor over sev- 
eral sections of our city. It is not only a 
nuisance to passers by, but to its owner. Ik 
throws out its extensive root in all directions 
and in a little while it takes a regiment ar- 
med with hoes to keep down the young shoots. 
| The odor of this tree is extremely poison- 

ous.— We cannnot see how health exists in any 
dwelling surrounded by it. * * * * Thered 
elm is the prettiest shade tree; it can be train- 
{elin the most fantastic shapes, and grows 


: 
rapidly. 


There can be no mistake about the tree be- 


| ing pois mous. It has been declared to be so 
| by scientific men, and, better, by experience, 
[ts disagrcebleness alone, to suy nothing of 
its unnealthiness, is enough to consign it to 


the axe. 


Tue Way to Putt Tornirs.—The Yankee 
graspsthe root by the top and pulls it with his 
hand, and then cuts off the tops with a knife 
The Englishman has a better way. He sharpens 
jhis hoe, aud passing along, cuts, with a single 
stroke, the tops of the turnip; then with the same 
j} implement, strikes under it so as to cut off the tap 
}root, and brings it out of the earth. In cutting 
off the tops he guides his hoe so as to throw them 
'intoasort of row,in one place, and in digging, 
| he guides it so as to throw the roots together in 
lanother row. He will dig the roots about four 
times as fast as one Yankee with his palling and 
| knife. 
| 
| Frorrs.—In the city, we hear several persons 
| who have peaches, complaining that the fruit is 
falling very fast. The apple in some parts of the 
| State, it is said, will not be an averagecrop. The 
|late cold weather, with a slight frost or two, and 
| the heavy winds have been unfavorable for apples 
| and peaches. In ovr market cherries are quite 
abundant, and were freely sold, at the beginning 
of the season, at 40 to 50 cents per gallon, Straw- 
berries brought 59 to 59 cents, the season round, 
—Lexington (Mo.) Weekly Express. 
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From the Horticulturist. 
A Few Hints on Farmer’s Houses. 
BY WM. H SCOTT, ADRIAN, MICH. 

It is a little strange that in this State not 
one farmer’s yard in five hundred has more 
than a half a dozen ornamental trees in it; 
and in the greater number there areno trees 
atall. Thefarmer who ventures upon the 
outlay of afew dollars in the purchase of 
well selected ornamental trees, and evergreens 
especially, is quite sure to find that at least 
every third passer points at them as some- 
thing a little select—something, though very 
pretty, not exactly appropriate in the demense 
of the man who gets his living by growing 
wheat or wool, or by muking butter, Why 
not? Only because the thing has’nt its pre- 
cedents among Micigan farmers. Even Johnny 
Slattern and Bill Carenought, untenanted as 
their minds are with anything of a Georgic 
nature, wish that some of those pretty trees 
at whose beauties they give a passing look in 
their way through Town street or uburban 
road on their way to market, were their own. 
But these men want the examples of their own 
class. ‘There are their neighbors Broadbrim 
and Loanmoney whose farms are the pink of 
neatness—their fields witLout a thistle or oth- 
er noxious weed; their fences of the best; 
their wheat well drilled; their orchards trim 
and productive; their houses commodious 
enough; and maybe, each keeps his carriage. 
They are the men to whom the neighboring 
farmers look for examples. Farmer Broad- 
brim thought, when he ‘laid out’ his ‘door- 
yard,’ that he had got it about right. Before 
he built, and he lived in the loy-house, the 
‘front fence’ was a rail fence, and the ‘door- 

ard’ was the whole farm that the house and 
a did’nt cover. So, when the new house 
came to be built, in order to a greater certain 
ty of meets and bounds—‘a clear manifesta- 
tion of visible things,’ Consistence Broadbrim 
runs abee-line from each corner of his new 
built house, whereupon shall stand, as well as 
upon the street, a picket fence. His wel! kept 
farm has thus far engaged his whole attention, 
for from its proceeds he hag had a large fami- 
ly to maintain; but now, as the farm is in 
good culture, and the children married and 
out of charge, he thinks he will decorate a 
little: hence that front yard within that picket 
fence. Consistenc? says that good Rebecca, 
the wife, shall plant it. Thereupon she sets 
her wits to work for the most feasible and 
economical way of doing it. A neignhbor’s. 
Blush Kose need t! e trimming, and she gets 
the offshoots. She remembersthat ber ccusin 
Patience Grownrusty’s yard, in town, has an 
old lilac bush whose uncared-for roots had 
thrown up a multitude of suckers: so, the first 
time she goes 40 town some of them are got. 


With these and the ‘posey’ bed on either side 
of the walk from door to front gate, the sum 
of her decorative art is well mgh exhausted 
Consistenceis an indulgent man, and looks 
quietly on all this transforming process in a 
which reads unmistakably—*what’s the use?? 
—‘extravagant!? She has a want or two un- 
satisfied yet. Passing their friend Benjamin’s 
| well kept nursery ona fine spring morning, 
she would fain thin it a little for the good of 
her yard, bat her good Consistenee bas been 
| quite a long time making bis munies, and has 
/no mind to spend much of it for ‘show.’ She 
is easily persuaded; though an Elion or a 
| Bartlett, costing | ttle more than one of the 
hundred apple trees in ber hushand’s orchard, 
|} would have combined beauty and utility, 
The pretty Norways, Pines, and Spruces, that 
stand outso vividly inthe narsery rows, and 
| which transplanted to their own door yard— 
smal] as it is—might add greatly to its beauty, 
as well as keep off the hard winter winds, fail 
to entice them. ‘the little yard with its rose 
and lilae bushes, and its two flower beds, has 
not the element for zrowing better. ‘it was 
‘made’ long ago. 

Now, Consistence is but a typeof a large 
class of farmers whose ‘strivings’ to be 
tasteful are as uncertain as the flesh. What 
I especially wish to call attention to in his 
case is this: that possessing, as he does, quite 
his share of acres, he should so grudgingly 
‘set off? (as though it were a dangerous as- 
sociate of the rest of the farm) only that stin- 
gv little enclosure he designates ‘front yard.’ 
The few square rods of good favored (7) by his 
exclusiveness, gives a stiffness and prude air 
tothe farm, Thefence enclosing it draws at- 
tention to what should always be the best or- 
namented part of a farmer’s grounds—the 
part which all the members of the family, as 
well as the passers must look at the oftenest. 
The mistake made by Consistence involves a 
point in decoration in which nine in ten stum- 
ble in making their improvements: that all 
Jences not really required for purposes of di- 
vision, should be studiously avoided, either 
on villaye lot or farm. A fence should be as 
much outof the vision or possible. With a 
great number a ‘handsome fence’ is of ,higher 
moment than the shrubs and trees surrounding 
the house, and too often answering the place 
of them. What more provoking than when 
passing a good collection of shrubbery in a 
town yard, tohave your view cut off by a fence 
nearly twice as tall as there is any necessity 
of—a boardy barrier that the owner thrusts 
upon you as the greater beauty, but which you 
consider sheer snobbery. In villages there 
must be fences between thegrounds of adjoin- 
ing proprietors, if not neighbors in the true 
sense; butfar prettiera neat fence of Osage 
Urange, Privet, or Arbor Vite to mark the 
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line. On the front, so long as the iawé are 
not enforced against marauding cattle, car- 
pentry must generally be used; but it should 
always be as low, light and open, as strength 
will permit. Much display in ornamental 
fencing is quite inadmissable about a farm 
house; more than in the town, we expect trees 
shrubs, and green vines, and grass to look at, 
and don’t so much need the plane and saw to 
make beauty. ‘I'he greatest branch of good 
taste in the house yard on the farm, is stingi- 
ness is size —adopting as a choice in the coun- 
try which is only a necessity in the city. Half 
an acre, or even an acre, no farmer shouid 
grudge for his yard; especially as no part of 
the farm can be made to pay better. The 
writer has found that two acres that he has 
mostly planted with forest and evergreen trees, 
made a better return of grass than twice the 
number of acres of meadow elsewhere. As 
breadth and magnitude, rather than elaborate 
decoration, belong to the farm, a horizontal 
fence is most appropriate to the yard. Pick- 
et fences, so common infront of farm houses, 
should never occupy that position. A hori- 
zontal ten foot rail, made of some hard wood 
free from knots, to connect the posts, makes a 
cheap, strong fence, obstructs the vision as 
little as any, and looks well. 

A few words as to the selection of trees. [| 
assume before making any list of ornamental 
trees for the decoration of the grounds of a 
well-to-do farmer, that he is nou restricted in 
room. ‘There is no necessity for crowding his 
trees tto closely, as nine-tenths of lot owners 
in villages are sure to do; but selecting his 
trees judiciously, he may giveeach its propor 
tionate and necessary area, so that its distin- 
guishing beauties shall be best brought out. 
Let the farmer devote two acres—at least one 
—to trees and lawn. On two acres he may 
get all our native forest trees, a complete col- 
lection of hardy evergreens, and besides, a 
good variety of the best pears and cherries. 
The pear a d the cherry are the only trees fit 
for the yard. From them varieties may be se- 
lected combining the greatest excellence of 
form and thrift. The peach and apple do not 
sufficiently combine beanty and utility to ad- 
mit their presence nearer than the urchard. 

It need not be objected that the ground de- 


voted to forest trees is to yield its sole profit in | 


the grass which may grow beneath them. 
Why not have your hickory nuts grown at 
home instead of spending time and legs in roam- 
ing the woods or your neighbor’s fields for 
them? And there is as much difference be- 
tween such nuts ar you might have by a prop- 
per choice, and the average of wood. grown 
nuts, as would amply compensate for the pains. 
How few trees equalling the Chesnut as a 
lawn tree, and how good the nuts! I[ saw 


young Chesnut trees last summer in the nur- 





sery of a friend, whose crop of fruit quite as- 
tonished me. The seed from which they sprung 
was planted at the same time with nursery ap- 
ple trees growiwg near them. The latter had 
not commenced bearing. The Black Walnut, 
too, grows rapidly in the proper soil, and pro- 
duces one of the best of nuts. 

From the large variety of evergreens to be 
found in the nurseries, fifteen kinds will em- 
brace all the well-tried—all that are certain to 
withstand the irreguiarities of the northern 
winters without protection. Foremost among 
them, all things considered, may be placed the 
Norway Spruce, Hemlock, and Black Spruce. 
They are all beautiful specimens of tree archi- 
tecture, and complete types of the two kinds 
of character in evergreens. Quite too little 
has been said in praise of the Black Spruce, 
owing partly to the fact that it has been cul- 
tivated little as yet. Its growth and size aré 
about equal to the Norway Spruce; but it has 
a much denser foliage, and with the Norway, 
the sume association of color is attained as 
verdigris and French green afford. 

Its depth of coloring sometimes gives it ra- 
ther a sombre expression. ‘To me that very 
dark green is especially pleasing in the melt- 
ing days of summer. In the yard of Dr. D. 
L. Scott there are specimens, the tallest of 
which is, perhaps thirty feet high, with a 
close, unbroken fuliage. They have been uni- 
versally admired by tree connoisseurs. Some 
specimens transplanted into my father’s 
grounds in Toledo, eight years ag>—trees 
twenty years old from the seed—are almost 
always the most admired in a collection of ten 
or twelve evergreen®. Mposide them the much 
overrated Balsam Fir shows thin ani lank, 
‘The Black Spruce has been sadly prejudged by 
those who have gone the wrong way to work 
to getit. Like the Hemlock, you greatly mis- 
take its domesticated character by judging it 
from its appearance in the close forest, or by 
specimens taken from the forest. Like most 
evergreens, too, it must be a thin, slow grow- 
ing tree for many years if transplanted from 
its native wilds; while, if taken from’ thrifty 
nursery collections, it is sufficiently thrifty 


| and grows thick and compact. Then there is 
the Red Cedar, a tree that no good collection 


should be without. It is often scrawny in its 
wild, native retreats; but itis not often so with 
good care in open culture. 
ciediigainariallllimmictarnttipate 

Firs.—Ifa person falls in one, and the face be pale, 
let him remain on the ground, for, should it be faint- 
ing or temporary suspension of the heart’s action, you 
may cause death by raising him upright or by bleed- 
ing . but if the face be red, or dark colored, raise and 
keep him constantly sitting in an uprigh position, 
throw cold water on the head, and have him bled im- 





mediately, or fatal pressure on the brain may ensue. 
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Good Chance to Improve Stock, 


‘Lewis G. Morris, of Fordham, Westchester 
county, New York, (within a few miles of New 
York city, ) for some vears past has held annu- 
al sales of cattle, sheep and hogs of the best 
English breeds. We have just received his 
catalogues for this year, a copy of which we 
will be glad to furnish to any of our friends 
who feel interested in the stock Mr. Morris 
offers for sale or to let. The sale of cattle 
this year is not at public auction; it is to be 
on private terms; this being caused by the 
fact that he has no females that he can spare 
from his stock at present. Mr. Morris has in- 
troduced a new feature into the mode of giv- 
ing the public the benefit of his importations 
He offers to let some of his male animals for a 
period of nine months, the animal hired to be 


nthe risk of the owner, unless it should be} 


yroyed that it suffered from the positive neg- 
ect or carelesness of the person hiring. 

This is an opportunity whjch we think it 
ought to be the duty of conntry societies to 
take up for consideration. The members of a 
society could with great propriety hire of the 
owner one of his full-blood Short-horns, and 
put it in the charge of some one of their mem- 
hers, who should be paid for taking care of 
the animal, and each member who availed 
himself of its services to improve his stock 
should be assessed prorata for the expense.— 
At the end of the term, the animal could be re- 
turned by the society, and the next year a dif- 
ferent animal procured. 

To givegome idea of what it would cost to 
each member, we would make the following 
estimate, which we think will not fal! short of 
the actual expense: 


Nr. Morris offers to let his full-blood Short-horn bull 


tor $290 | 


Transportation here and back 50 
K veping and attendance for nine months,at $1 perday 270 


$520 
In return for this outlay each subscriber 
would have to pay, if there were fifty of them, 
about $10 each; for which he would get in 
return the service of such number of cows as 
the society might consider a fair equivalent. 
The full blood devons are let at $100 for the 
season. These animals are acknowledged by 
nll cattle breeders to be the best of their kind 
in the country, and to come directly from stuck 
belonging to the most celebrated breeders in 
all England. For instance, the short horns 
bred by Mr. Morris are from stock raised by 
the well known Thomas Bates, of Kirkleaving- 
ton, whose herd of short-horns, up to the time 
of his death, was considered the finest and 
nurest bred animals in the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Morris attended the sale of the stock by 
the executors of Mr. Bates, and he and anoth- 
er gentleman were the only representatives of 


the United States at that sale. Those, there- 
fore, that dea! with him will be sure to get 
the purest blooded and best bred animals of 
their kind in the United States. 

Besides cattle, Mr. Morris offers to let six 
of his full-blooded Southdown bucks, at pri- 
ces ranging from $30 to $75 each; and he 
also states that he will have litters of pigs for 
sale, froin July to November, of the Improved 
Suffolk, or Windsor breed, the Improved Es- 
sex, or Fisher Ho'bs breed, and the Berkshire 
breed.— Michigav Farmer. 

Fertinity or tue Prairnte Lanp.—When 
this country was first settled, it was often pre- 
dicted that the richness of the soil would not 
continue after it had been used a few years; 
and, even after the country had been settled 
several years, new-comers would in nowise be- 
lieve that the land would continue its unequal- 
led productiveness. But the time has, years 
since, proved to the settles that the land holds 
its own, and produces crops, equal if not su- 
perior, to those first grown. ‘There may be 
some doubt as to the adaptation of this soil 
and climate to wheat growing, but as to the 
richness and ability of the soil to produce any 
| thing else grown in this latitude there is now 
no reason to doubt. 
| Weturned a furrow, afew days since, in a 
| field that had yielded a crop of corn, or wheat, 
or Oats, every year since 1838, or in other 
words, fiftecen con#ecutive years, without any 
manure. We have known this field, together 
with many other similar, for the last ten years, 
and it has invariably produced good erops-— 
the last crop, which was oats, was as large as 
could grow and not fall down before harvest. 
These facts, which are easily proved, and nu- 
merous similar ones of which there can be no 
doubt, do not look like failure in the fertility 
| of the prairie land. Very many, who have 

lived among the hills of New England, New 
York or Pennsylvania, are slow to betieve that 
|} any number of successive crops can be raised 
| upon any soil without manure; but they have 
| only to come here and give this soil a fair tri- 
al,and they can but be satisfied.—Prairie 
Democrat. 














Tue Vine Lanps or On1o—Tue Prorirs or 
| Grape Rarstne.—-The following is an extract 
of a letter from Cincinnati, Ohio, to a gentle- 
man in New York:— 

The cultivation of the Vine which is in- 
creasing rapidly in the neighborhood of Cin- 
cinnati, does not keep up with the demand for 
the native wine. Last sammer Mr. Longworth 
and others who make Champaigne, were obli- 
ged to send to Wisconsin to get wine; and 
notwithstanding the number of vineyards has 
increased, yet the price for the plain juice has 
advanced from 75 cents to about $1,25 per 
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gallou. Mr. Longworth until lately made but 
about 50,000 bottles of Champaigne per year, 
and seemed to supply the market, but now he 
makes nearly 200,000 bottles per vear (besides 
several other large manufactories,) and does 
not supply the demand. Vineyards are now 
stretching up between Cincinnati and Ports- 
mouth, on the hilly land on the river. Lands 
that were considered « few years since of little 
value except for timber (especially on the 
Kentucky side;) are now getting to be of great 
value, and hardly yet half appreciated. For 
instance, Mr, Buchanan of Cincinnati, a weal 

thy merchant of that city, who has interested 
himself very much in the vine cultivation, has 
& vineyard of six acres, a few miles from Cin- 
cinnati; he kept an accurate account of debt 


and credit; that last year, (which was the| 


grape year,) he sold $2,000 worth of wine 


from the vineyard, and that all the expense | 


attending this amounted $400, leaving a net 
profit of $1,600 on six acres, after paying for 
all labor, 

Now no other farming will pay like this; and 
the hills on the Ohio River are worth'as much 
for that purpose, within say 100 miles, (or 
where Portsmouth is situated, ) as Mr. Buchan- 
nan’s land which from its contiguity to the 
city, is worth from $300 to $500 per acre.-- 
U. S. Economist. 


Workixa Cows.—The cow is seldom sul- 
jected to the surveillanee of the yoke in this 
country. Why, more than the mare, she 
should be entitled to this exemption, is a ques- 
tion not easy to be solved. In many eases 
where cows have been moderately worked .they 
have not been at all injured thereby. and have 
produced nearly if not quite as much milk as 
when suffered to employ ther leisure on the 
best of feed. Mr. Colman, in his Kuropean 


four, mentions an instance where aman in} 


Sussex, England, who cultivated a small farm 
of four acres and kept two cows, worked one 
of the cows in a cart, by which he made a sa- 
ving of twenty-four dollars a year. Notwith- 
standing the cow was worked, she made eight 
pounds of butter per week, besides furnishing 
some milk for the family. In Massachusetts 
&man has performed all his farm work with 


. : : | 
“ar cows; hauling wood, stone for walis,&e., | 


98 with oxen. The cows were two years old 
when first yoked, and were ‘broke in’ in three 
days, so us to be perfectly manageble and 
kind at all times. —N. FE. Farmer. 


Wuear Cror.—We learn that the wheat crop 
in this section is not sv good as usual. Indeed, 
Many farmers have had whole fieidsto turn to 
cheat, This is thought to be attributable to the 
Scarcity of snow, and the hard dry freezes, during 
fast winter 


The Hessian fly isdoing great dam- | twice or three times a day. 


Docrorinc Cattie.—The following remarks 
under the head of ‘Veterinary,’ in the Dee. 
No. of the Prairie Farmer, are so physiologi- 
cally just, sensible and worthy the attention 
vf every farmer, that we transfer them to our 
columns. ‘These seem to bear the impress of 
the ‘Old Drs.’ (K) cerebral perturbations, 
whose waves when they run high and furrow 
deep, never fail to float something ashore 
worthy to be picked up and garnered among 
our chvice things. Dr. Kennicott always says 
| good things :— Wisconsin Farmer. 

‘We have one piece of genera: advice to of- 

fer under this head. ‘Treat all domestic ani- 
mals upon the same principle that you would 
the animal Max—making due allowances for 
| the circumstances of the case. 
The hest general remedy is CARE; a com- 
| fortable shelter, and a kind and timely atten- 
tion to natural wants; and the less medicine 
and the fewer medications the better. But if 
you will ‘doctor’ your cattle, do not employ 
quacks, nor follow every floating recipe; but 
get a good veterinary practitioner, if to be had, 
who has read the books of his profession, and 
understand them: or better still, perhaps,read 
yourselves; and follow the indications, if you 
are right. And if not, better trust to nature, 
three times out of four. More cattle, as well 
as MEN are doctored to death than people in 
general suspect.’ 





Fixe Srocx.—Mr. John Garshwiller, whe 
resides near Roanoke, in this county; received 
a lot of fine stock Tuesday morning, per Kate 
Swinney, censisting of fifteen head of Durham 
cattle, several head of hogs and sheep. They 
were bought in Bourbon county Kentucky, and 
are thorough bred. The eattle cost ‘about 
one hundred dollars per head, and among them 
was a cow, one of the finest looking animals 
| we ever saw, for which was paid two hundred 
jand fifty dollars. Wedid not learn the par- 
| ticular breed of sheep or hogs, but a look at 
| them showed they were not of the kind we 
| haveamong us. We are pleased to see our 
farmers taking steps to improve the stock of 
the country. Fine stock costs no more to keep 
i than serub, and is worth double in any point 
of view. Will not otners of our farmers fol- 
| low the lead of Mr. G. We have a good stock 
| county, and ought to have good stock, as no 
| other product pays as well.— Mo. Sentinel. 
| Bone Wens.—1 noticed an inquiry fora 
| eure of bone wens; I have a recipe which I 
|have used, and has effected a cure. ‘lake 
| equal parts of indigo dissolved in wine, and 
| soft soap; apply it quite warm, with a swab, 
‘lL his I have tried 


age to the crops in other sections of the State— | on acalf six months old, and on a two year 


St. Joseph Cycle, 17th. 


old, and effected a cure.—N. E. Farmer. 
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The Model Farm in Ohio. 
[Copied from the N. E. Cultivator, where it is cred- 
ited to Selected. | 

The model farm of this State contains one 
hundred acres, seventy-five of which ure well 
cleared, and the whole under fence, Sixty 
acres ure embraced in one enclosure, and this 
includes all the arable and meadow land upon 
the furm. ‘The buildings are all of stone, 
neat, durable, and commodious. The dwel- 
ling is not large, bat capacious enough for 
use of the family and a room and a bed or 
two for an occasional friend. The kitchen | 
“and stables are supplied with water from the 
same spring. No stock but hogs and sheep 
are permitted to graze. The cattle and horses 
are constantly kept in their stall, and are al- 
ways in goud order. The cows are at all 
times fat enough for the butchers and the 
growing stock at two years oid attain the 
weight of ordinary steers atfour. During the 
summer they are soiled with green food, con- 
sequently twenty acres in grass is sufficient to 
keep four horses and ten cows with their off- 
spring until the young stock aré ready for the 
market at three or four years old, when they 
averaged him thirty dollars per head. Of 
these he makes it a point to sell ten head a 
year. For his stock he raises about one acre 
of roots, sugur-beets, mangel-wurtzel, and 
turnips each year, which yield him, on an av 
erage, about fifteea hundred bushels. Of 
corn he cultivates five acres a year, which, by 
Ha cultore and judicious rotation, yielded 
im five hundred pushels. Five acres in wheat 
ive yearly one hundred and fifty bushels. — 

‘ive acres of oats, three hundred bushels. 
He has an orchard of eight acres, in which 
he has two hundred apple trees, twenty-five 
pear, twenty-five plum, one hundred peach, 
and fifty cherry trees. ‘This is divided into | 
four compartments of two acres each. 


, — ——— 





Two | 
of these he plows up every year, and in the | 
spring plants them with Jerusalem artichokes} | 
Here he keeps his hogs. In the two that ar. | 
not plowed, he has a clover and orchard grass 

ley, in which the swine feed from the middle | 
of May to the first of August, when they are | 
let into one of the artichoke yards and ranze | 
at will into the two grass yards and this till 

winter, when they passed into the second arti- 

choke yard, where they are kept-till the grass 

has sufficiently advanced in one of the fields 

to turn them into that. Thus upon grass, routs, 

and fruit, the swine are kept so thmfty that a 

few bushels of grain are sufficient to make 

them ready for the butcher. In this way he 
manages to kill thirty hogs a year, which will 

averag’ four hundred pounds each. He gives 
them beet wintering. 


His sheep range principally in the woods 





seventy-five head, which yield him three hun- 
dred pounds of wool a year. 

As this farmer has raised a large family, 
and raised them all well, having given each 
child a good practical education, [ was curi- 
ous to look into his affairs, and as he keeps a 
regular account current of his transactions, it 
gave him nv trouble to inform me of the result 
of his mode of proceeding, which is brieily as 
follows : 

PRODUCT OF THE FARM. 


10 beef cattle averaging $30 per head, $300 
25 hogs, at $12 per head, 300 


200 bushels corn at 25 cents per bushel, 50 


Product of sheep, 10fi 
Do. dairy, 200 
Do. orchard, 300 

Other and smaller crops, 100 


$1.350 
Average cost of hiredlabor per annum, 300 


$1,050 

Thus, from one hundred acres of lani even 
in Ohio, this man has been able to l.y by and 
invest at interest, on an average, $0 a yoar 
for the last twelve years. Wao has done bet- 
ter on a farm of one hundred acres? Of 
course, like others, he has suffered somewhat 
from unfavorable seasons, in some of his crops, 
but his correct system of culture and intelli- 
gent management, generally makes up for ey- 
ery loss experienced from this source. 

His system of saving and making manures 
turns everything into the improvement of his 
soil—weeds, ashes, the offal of his stock, soap 
suds, bones, and everything that will tend ta 
enrich it, 18 carefully saved and properly ap- 
plied. 

The history of this man is brief, but, to the 
farmer, interesting. He began with the pat- 
rimony of good sense, sound health, and in- 
dustrious hibits. Excellent sofar. In 1830, 
he had three thousand dollars in cash. He 


| bought tois farm ina state of nuture in 185), 


for which he paxil four hundred dollars. He 
expen led four hundred dollars more in clear 
ins his land, in addition to his own labor. He 
first pat ap a tenporary cabin, into which he 
moved his famiry. One thous ind doliars he 
put oat at a permanent annul interest, and 
the remainder, with the earlier profits of his 
farm. he apprcpriated to te erection of his 
buil lings, which were co nnleted in 1834. 

in the selection of his fruit, he so ight the 
best varieties which always gave him prefer- 
| ence in the market. So of his stoc«. very 
thing he done is done well. liverything he 
senis to the market commands the highest 
price, because it is of the best kind. 

In his parlor isa well selected library of 
some three hundred volumes, and these books 





with a small pasture of five acres. He keeps 


are read, He takes one political, one relig- 
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ious, and two agriculteral papers, and the! 
North American Review; refuses all offices, 
and is, with his family, a regular attendant at | 
eburch, and a pious, upright, and conscien- 
tious man. He is the peace-maker in his 
neighborhood, and the chosen arbiter in ail 
their disputes. He loans his money at six per 
cent., and will take no more. 

He says he wants no more land for his own 
use than he can cultivate well; no more stock 
than he can keep well. 

Here i8 a model ef a man and of a farmer, 
and the model of a farm. Who will be happy 
and follow his example? 





Missouri Mineral Regions. 
Sr. Louis, June 9, 1853. 
To the Editor of the St. Louis Intelligencer : 

The mineral region of Missouri is almost 
as little known to the capitalists and business 
men of St. Louis as the topography and min- 
eral character of the Rocky Mountain ranges. 
They have heard, it is true, that there are 
some good lead mines scattered over this 
region—that copper has been found on the 
Merrim.c and Currant rivers, and that iron 
Ore «x!-ts in a few places except at the Iron 
Mountain and Pilot Knob. Still they are 
faith ess as to the abundance of everything but 
iron ore. 

This should not be so, at a time when rail- 
road enterprises are so numerous «nd so busily 
at work at the north and south of us, to de- 
prive us of. the trade and natural advantages 
Which our central position in the great valley 
hitherto awarded us. 

The press, generaliy so active in matters 
concerning the public welfare, ought to dispel 
the ignorance and lethargy which prevail in 
this quarter in reference to dur mineral region, 
and the influence which ‘ts development is des- | 
tined to have on the future progress of St.) 
Louis. 

Le d ore abounds in the mineral portion of 
Illinois, lowa and Wisconsin—and New York 
enterprise is stretching out railroads to that 
remote region to grasp its rapidly increasing | 
trade. 

Copper and Iron are plentiful on the shores | 
of Lake Superior, and already infant cities are 
springing up on that wild and frozen coast, | 
and steamers are hauled on dry land to reach | 
the bosom of those waters and bear off the) 
mineral treasures which science and capital 
and indomitable energy have combined to 
make available there. 

Not so here. Doubt, and ignorance and | 
childish skepticism on the subject of our min- 
eral wealth are the order of the day, and serve 
to paralyze all efforts made toward its devel: 
opinent. 

This doubt and this skepticism grow out o 
the ignorance and false impressions which un. 





fortunately prevail in regard to the true char 
acter of our mineral deposits. 

It is just five years since | went to the cop- 
per mines of the Merrimac to build furnaces 
und engage in the mining and smelting of 
copper ores. These objects have chiefly en- 
gaged my attention since that time. IL com- 
menced at a time when there were only one or 
two successful copper smelting establishments 
in the Umted States, and consequently no 
practical operator could be had to build and 
work the furnaces. ‘This caused me to be 
duped at first by the representation of mere 
quacks i: this branch of the business, and 


|consequently the first two smelting establish- 
| ments were costly failures. 


Our present works, owned by the Stanton 
Copper Company, (which is a private partner- 
ship, and the owners all St. Louis men,) are 
entirely successful and furnish an article of 
copper which sells as readily in the Boston 
market as the best South American, 

So the question of successful copper melting 
in Missouri, may be considered as forever set- 
tled. 

But in regard to the character of the mines 
the popular mind is quite at fault. Men of 
intelligence and large observation visit them 
at times, entertaining the idea that they will 
find copper ore covermg the surface of the 
ground the same as iron ore—and there are 
even those in St. Louis, and elsewhere, who 
pretend to geological knowledge, and sign 
themselves geologists, who believe that our 
copper Ore exists only in beds and superficial 
deposits like beds of fire clay or iron ore. 

Thus it is, that on the arrival in town of 
nearly every load of our copper, there are 
those who sagely predict the mines will ‘give 
out’ before another load is found. 

When you of the newspaper press shall be 
able to dispel this strange phantasy from the 


| minds of our eapitalists—then will copper mi- 


ning be ranked as it should be, a tenfold iess 

hazardous enterprise than the building and 

running of a New Orleans steamboat. 
Missouri copper mines are capable of yield- 


| ing as much copper as those of Lake Superior 


(now, 2,500 to 3,000 tuns per annum) if work- 
ed with the same capital and intelligence. 

Our mines are equally as rich and will yield 
a better profit on the expense of opening and 
working them. ‘This may seem incredible, 
but I have examined and compared both, and 
am satisfied that future experience will confirm 
this opinion. Few persons, perhaps, could be 
found in this quarter, to believe that the cop- 
per mines of Missouri are really ‘true,’ per- 
pendicular veins, going down to depths below 
the reach of all the mining enterprise of gen- 
erations to come. 

The ‘Cliff Mine’ of Laxe Superior is now 
nearly five hundred feet deep, and the vein is 
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richer than at any previous depth. So it will 
be with the copper mines of the Merrimac.— 
When they are two and three hundred feet 
deep they will pay immense profits on judi- 
cious workings, and prove far more valuable 
and reliable than silver mines, or even those 
of gold. 
The Stanton Copper Company will have 
their steam engine at work on their mine in a} 
few weeks, when they will be able to take out | 


one deeper than heretofore, and begin to prove | 


songs which add so much te the enjoyment of 
life in the country, they are the co-laborers of 
the farmer ridding his fields of innumerable 
insects, grabs and worms that would otherwise 
make his harvests light, and with which with- 
out their assistance, he could not successfully 
contend. P 

We are thankful that the age of election 
Gay is nearly past—that a better morning than 
that of old is dawning upon us. The influence 
of the farming press throughout the country 


up the doctrine of ‘true veins’ which | have | has effected a change in public opinion in re- 


advanced of the copper regions of Missouri. It | 
will be the first engine upon a copper mine in 
this State; but when copper is believed to ex- 
ist in ‘lodes’ or veins among us, and run down 
nearly vertically to great depths and grow 
richer for hundreds of feet after leaving the 
surface, than an hundred engines will find 
rofitable employment on the mines in tire val- 
ey of the Merrimac, and the stock-holders of 
the south-west branch of the Pacific Railroad 
will not suffer for want of good dividends. 
Respectfully yours, Sivas Regp. 


——<- -— 


Don’t Kill the Birds. 

We saw two b’hoys, (we beg their pardon, 
young gentlemen they would eall themselves.) 
prowling around our orehard, yesterday, each 
with gun in hand, powder flask and shot pouch 
on their shoulders, and their game bags slung 
under their arms, ready to murder any little 
unoffending bird that came within the range of 
their shot. One of them, in fact, had his gun 
resting on the limb of an apple tree, aimed ata 
petrobin of ours, that had built hernest for 
years close by our window and reared her young 
in peace, except one year, when a malicious 
rat destroved them, much to our chagrin, and 
the unhappiness of the fond parents. The 
bird and its mates were proteges of ours, hav- 
ing cheered us to our morning’s labor with 
their cheerfui matin songs, and enlivened our 
weary spirits.and tired body, as we returned 
to our home at night from the toils of the day. 
They were prized by us as the old Romans 
reverenced their household divinities, and we 
knocked up the vandal’s gun, with the same 
thrill through our frame, as though its tube 
had been aimed at the breast of one of our 
children. He looked at us with astonishment 
that we should seck to save the life of a worth- 
less bird till we explained to him our reasons, 
when we fonnd he had a spark of kindlier na- 
ture in his bosom, which needed only kindling 
up to make him a man. 

Let fathers, and especially mothers, impress 
upon the minds of their children that the poe- 
try of life, for a resident in the country is en- 
hanced by the ministry of birds. ‘Teach the 
children instead of frightening or killing them 
to love and cherish them. Apart from their 


gard to the usefulness of birds to the farmer, 
apart from the pleasant associations, with 
which we connect them, with rural affairs, 
| which at the present time makes almost every 
landholder consider them, although tenants at 


willon his premises, apart of his stock, and 
their well being as his own especial affair. 
| We hope the good change will go on till no 
powder and shot will be expended in wound- 
ing, maiming er killing the most innocent of 


Goud’s creatures.— Middlesex Farmer. 


J m the Boston Olive Brai ° 

A Chapter for Nice 01d Famers. 
Can any body tell why country people so 
universally and pertinaciously persist in liy- 
body 


e ney- 


rin the rear of the house? 4 


{ do is 


jan any 
ind windows a1 

Julyand at Thanks- 
iving time?’ Why Zedekiah, and Timothy, 


the old farmer himself 


tell why the fron 





er oponed, save 4th of 


and Jonathan, and f, 
must 20 round the house, inorder to vet into 
it? Why the whole famil (oblivious of six 
elnpty rooms) take their ‘vapor bath,’ and 
their meals, simultnneously, in the vicinity of 
ared hot coooking range, in t dog dayt? 
Why the village artist need paint the roof, 
and window frames bright crimson, and the 
doors the color of a mermaids tresses? Why 
the destestable sunflower (which I never ean 
forgive “tom Moore’ for noticing) must always 
flaunt inthe garden? Why the ungraceful 





> oy 
n of a stiff old bachelor, 


prim poplar, fit emblet 
is preferred to the swaying elm, or drooping 
\ 





chesnat? 


willow, or majestic horse 

[ should like to pull down the green paper 
window curtains, and hang up some of snowy 
muslin. I should like to throw wide open the 
hall door, and let the south wind play through. 
I should like to go into the woods, and collect 
fresh, sweet, wild flowers to arrange in a vase, 
in place of those defunct dried grasses, and 
old maid ‘everlastings.’? I should like to show 
Zedekiah how to nail together :ome_ bits of 
board, foran embryo lounge; I should like to 
stuff it with cotton, and cover it with a neat 
‘path.’ I should like to cushion all the chairs 
after the same fashion. Then I should Jike, 
when the white-haired farmer came panting up 
the road at twelve a’clock, with his scythe 
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hagging over his arm, to usher him into that' dles. 


cool, comfortable room; set his bow] of bread 
and milk before him, and after he had discuss- 
ed it, coax him,’(instead of tilting back on the 
hind legs of a hard chair,) to take a ten min- 
utes nap on my ‘model’ sofa, while I kept my 
eye on the clouds, to see that no thunder 
showers played the mischief with his hay. 

I should like to place a few common sense, 
practical books on the table, with some of our 
fine daily and weekly papers. You may smile, 
bat these inducements, and the comfortable 
and pleasant air of the apartment would bring 
the family oftener together after the day’s 
tol—by Cegrees they would lift the covers of 
the books, andtarn over the newspapers. Con- 
siant interchange of thought, feeling and 
opinion, with discussions of the important and 
engrossing questions of the day, would of 
course Necessarily follow. 

The village tavern keeper wonld probably 
frown upon it—bnt I will predict for the in- 
mates a growing love for home, and an ad- 
ded air of intelligence and refinement, of 
which they themselves might possibly be un- 
conscious. Panny FERN. 


Bic Carrte.—It may not be known to out- 
siders generally, as it is to the initiated, that 
the weight of large cattle is in almost all ca 
ses very vrossly exaggerated. Cattle dealers 
know it. We hear of oxen weighing 4,000 
lbs., when the fact is that no ox will weig! 
anything like that amount, There are now in 
our city several bullocks on thei wy to the 
world’s fair, which are reported to weigh two 
tons. Why are they so reported ? 
iftheir real weight were given, people would 
say pooh! 1 saw an ox that weighed one-third 
more; when the truth is, they never saw one 
that weighed so much, 3,900 |bs., we quess, 
isall that any of our premium ballocks will 
draw, and but few of them at that. 


We have the authority of our most experi- 
enced and reliable cattle breeders and dealers 
insaying that the weight of large cattle, in 
almost every instance, is exaggerated from 
one-fourth to one-third. The pubtic have got 
their notions entirely too high, and for this 
reason our cattle men hesitate to place the trae 
Weight on the cattle, for it would seem small. 
We need add no more, for ‘enough is as goud 
48a feast,’ only that we would like to see that 
ox that weighs tw) tons, or within three hun- 
dred pounds of it.—Ohio Farmer. 
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| ground six to cight inches deep. 


If it is taken off while the milk is sweet 
| the cream should stand until it sours a little, 
before it is churned; and while standing it 
should be brought to the required temperature. 

The process of churning should be very 
steady, and should require about one hour of 
time, to produce the greatest quantity of but- 
ter. 

I do not think there could be much gain in 
cooling the milk before taking it to the milk 
room. Qur custom iv in warm weather, to 
open the door early in the morning and late in 
the evening, so that the warm air may pasg 
out, and the cool air in. The room should be 
kept closed during the day. 1 think a damp 
room or cellar is actually detrimental to the 
raising of cream; because the quantity of 
cream is less, and lighter colored, softer and 
thinner, so much so that it easily runs through 
the skimmer while skimming. 

The cause of cream becoming hard and sea- 
ly, is in consequence of the wind blowing upon 
it, or a currant of air passing through the 
poom.—Country Gentleman. 


Tati Wueat.—l or the last year or two the 
Kentuckians and Missourians have been com- 
paring their growth of blue grass, and boast- 
ing cousiderably, and Illinois, we notice has 
dared to speak out on the same subject, find- 
ing she could about match ¢Old Boone,’ which 
county is and should be kept in mind, when a 
comparison of agricultural produets is propos- 
eu. 

As bragging on ‘tall grass’ is getting to be 
rather trite we will introduce to our readers a 
couple of stalks of wheat, taken, on the 13th 
inst., from a field belonging to Mr. Joseph 
Kstes. One of them measures 5 feet 10 1-2 
inches and the other 5 feet 11 1-4 inches, and 
these, Mr. Estes informs us, are almost a fair 
sump'e of the wheat on about eight out of a 
field of twelve acres. Within a rod square an 
arm full of just such stalks as these samples 
could readily be gathered. 

Lest it should be supposed that very extra 
pains were taken to enrich and prepare the 
ground on which this crop stands, we will state 
that a part of this field was in clover two, and 
the remainder three years, on which cattle, 
horses, and sheep were pastured each year, 
and until the time for breaking up for this 
crop, which was done in August, with a team 
consisting of two yoke of oxen, breaking the 
It was* im- 


ig 


‘mediately harrowed and then lay until the 


Manacewent or Cream.—G. Il. T. inquires | 
how to munage cream, so that the greatest | 
quantity of butter can be obtained. 

From my short experience, { draw my con- | 
clusions. 
the milk immediately after the milk changes 


or sours, and before the milk thickens or cur- | try.—Missouri Sentinel. 


middle of October when the wheat was sown 
and harrowed in. The inference with us is 
that Mr. Estes, in common with other Boon- 
ites, has good land. Another opinion enter- 


The cream should be taken from | tained by us is, that his crop will be hard ta 


beat. Let them who think they can do it, 
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Have we Heavy-Wooled Sheep among us? 


The Bourbon humbug is not more bold and 
transpar ot, than is the claim set up hy sundry 
breeders of exclusively heavy-fleeced sheep.— 
Unfortunately, however, the shecp humbug 
has done, and is doing, infinitely more mis- 
chief than its Bourbon brother. That is, at 
least, a harmless subject for gossip »mong the 
eredulons or curious. But the other has scat- 
tered the seeds of disappointment and distrust 
among a large number of people, and wiil de- 
stroy beyond all hope many a valuabl, flock 
of sheep, and seriously injure a great number 
of others, Cupidity and avarice may be suc- 
cessful with ignovance for a time, but in the 
end they will get their reward, A few men in 
this State and in fermont have made fortunes 
by pushing the fraud—and probably they wili 
continue to do so, for the world likes to be 
humbugged, and nobody better than a certain 
class of farmers. 

Any man can have heavy-fleeced sheep with- 
out going to Vermont or Connecticut,or Fraace 
or Germany. And J will tell him how he can 
do it, and how itis done. One way is to shear 
very early one year and very late another.— 
That is the first degree—a small bug. The 
next degree improves upon the first by washing 
carly, and not very clean; or, to give the 
words of rather a celebrated Vermont breeder 
to his men when washing, they wash ‘the hind 
legs’—leaving all forward wet, but not wash- 
ed. The sheep are driven through dusty roads, 
and run till late in bare fields, or around sand 
or gravel banks. This is the second degree, 
and it will give some very heavy fleeces of 
(washed?) wool, The bug hus grown some. 

The next degree takes the same kind of 
sheep. They are fed high while lambs,higher 
when yearlings, and, if not sold, highest when 
two years old—so that in the third year you 
shall have a large sheep and a very heavy 








fleece. A part of the first degree is adopted 
in this. ‘lhe st eep is shorn early and not very 
closely. The next year, which is to give the 


heavy fleece, that is to he put in all the papers, 
it will be shorn late, and unwashed. The 
sheep will be kept under cover, the body well 
smeared at shearing with about three pounds 
of tar, tallow and lamp oil, litherage or lamp- 
black ; it will be well oiled at varicus times 
during the winter. At shearing time there 
will be a heavy-fleeced sheep among us. And 
men who have just concluded to go into the 
sheep business will go a great wavs to get 
so.ue of that kind of sheep, and will pay high 
prices for them. The bug thus attains its 
growth. 

Now, in the hands of most farmers, these 
sheep would have yielded, wich the ordinary 
eare and keeping. from 3 to 5 lbs. of clean 


about 8 lbs—averaging from 6 to 10 lbs,— 
Wool Grower. 


<i> 
ee 


Comparison between Ox and Horse La- 
bor for the Faim. 


Some time ago we published a communica- 
tion containing the exper'ence of Mr. George 
Dewy, of Hanover, upon this subject. The 
practical value found for it a place in nearly 
every agricultural journal in the country, In 
a late number of the Wisconsin and Iowa 
Farmer, we find anovber calculation arriving 
at similar results. It is well worth the con- 
sideration of the farmer. We are well aware 
of the attraction that a fine span of horses has 
for the young farmer. The motion of the 
horses is more congenial to young blood or to 
fast blood. The movement of cattle is gener 
ally slow and sleepy compared tw the life and 
energy of the movement of the horse. ‘Theng 
fine span of horses has a more noble appear. 
ance, especially when takin from the plow and 
driven to the street. It is pleasant, too, once 
in a while, to be able to convert the spirited 
plow-team, into a spanking pair for the pleas- 
ure carriage. But the advantages in favor of 
the use of oxen for farm labor are such as 
render it difficult to dispense with them. The 
pros and cons may be summed in three prop- 
ositions. 

1. The yoke of good oxen, with good cares 
-vill do as mach work annually as the spun of 
horses. 

2. The oxen improve in value, or at least 
do not diminish, until at the close of their la 
bor they are still as valuable for beef as when 
at five or six years old; while the horse is at 
twelve, materially depreciated in value, and in 
a few years more becomes a burden, only to 
be thrown off by the axe. 

3. The first cost of oxen and fixings is less 
than that of horses, and the annual cost of 
keeping, and the general wear and tear is less 
by one-third or two-fifths. 

Under these considerations quite a profitable 
difference in favor of the use of oxen 1s cypher 
ed out. 

The writer whose statement we exhibit, as 
sumes the cost of a good pair of horses to he 
$200, and their harness $25, making $225, 
the interest of which at 7 per cent, makes 
$15,75. It costs to feed, for grain, $68.50, 
and for hay, $48,00, making the entire annt- 
al cost $182,25. A yoke of good oxen, yoke 
and chains, cost $110, which at 7 per cent 
interest is 87,70; grain to feed costs $34,395 
and hay $48, making the annual cost of « yoke 
of oxen $89,95. 

At these rates per annum the account is kept 








washed wool. The rams would have sheared 


for ten years with the same set of animals. 
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Keeping one pair of horses, 





meme 


Cure ror Rosrsves.—A subscriber wishes to 


at $132,25, $1,322,50 | know if any one can suggest a method of prevent- 
Shoeing at $12 per annum, 120,00 | ing the yearly incursions of the rosebug, and 
| hearing considerable complaint am: ng our neigh- 

Total $1411,50 bors at having their cucumbers, grapes and other 

Keeping one yoke of oxen cae ee pene insects, I will suggest a 
ten years, at $89,95 $899.50 | Temedy- ant in the centre of your garden a few 
Shoei pee tad 50,00 damask rosebushes, and they will never light on 
oeing, at $5 per annum, ov,W) | anythingelse. We have a large garden with al- 
~~ | most every kind of fruit, vines, shrubbery and 

Total $849,50 | flowers, with several kinds of roses, and in the 


At this time the yoke of oxen are worth for 
beef $80,00 which are taken from the cost of 
the ox labor for the ten years, 

Considering the pair of horses at fourteen 
worth $126, this sum is to be taken from the 
cost of horse labor which reduces the sum to 








Cost of horse labor, $1,327,50 
Cost of ox labor 869,50 
$458,00 


In ten years then the farmer is better in his 
standing by $458, by the use of oxen instead 
of horses for farm work.— Granite Farmer. 





Larze or Small Trees. 

Mr. Editor :—I find in the April number of 
the Prairie Farmer, an article headed, ‘Age 
and size of apple trees for orchards.’ ‘The 
writer makes out that the older in the nursery, 
the better in the orchard. Now, my experi- 
ence is right the reverse. Two years ago | set 
out an orchard of three and four year’s old 
trees, and at the same time, some one year old 
‘grafts,’ and recent root grafts, received from 
C. R. Overman, and some of the last are now 
seven and a half feet high, at two years old, 
and every way better trees than many of the 
older ones. 

If a man will only cultivate the young trees, 
and keep down the weeds, and give them a 
chance to breathe, they will, in my opinion, 
beat the old ones in the end. The youn; tree 


suffers no shock from the removal compared | hy . 
P | kept in his sty and be fed to the inmates regular- 


with an old one, when well established ; and 
the former will make a large growth under 
good treatment, the season removed, but the 
old one very little. 





Amount or Fooo require sy AnimaLs.—Of 
hay, an ox requires two per cent a day of his live 
Weight. That is, if the ox weighs 2U00 Ibe. he 
Tequires 40 Ibs.of hay. If he isw rking, he wi| 
take twound ahulf per cent. A milch cow should 
have three percent f her weight, as she is pro- 
portionably lighter than the ox,und part of the 
substance of her f od goes to form milk. A fat 
ting ox may be fed five percent. at first, four ana 
half per cent. when hulf (at, and afterwards four 
Perceut, This 1s in ependent of other food. A 
“ee sheep will take four and a third per cent. of 
ls weight in hay, to keep it in good store cunuit 

Mn Animals in a growing state require more 
foo!,and itis very poor ecenomy to stint them. 


centre we have four bunches of damask rose busheg 
and I never saw in the whole garden a rosebug on 
anything but the damask rose. When they arein 
biossom, I go into the garden once a day witha 
pan «f hot water and shake the bugs from those 
roses into the water, and get about a pint at one 
time; this | practice fora few days, and then 
they will disappear —N. E. Cult. 

SHaker Srock.—We noticed last fall the im- 
portation of some fine blooded cows by Dr. Wm. 
McClure of this county, which he purch.sed of 
the Shakers in Mercer county, Ky. We had not 
bone pleasure of seeing them last week as they 

were passing on their way to ‘Oregon ” ‘I hvy are 
certainly beautiful animals. and we hope will be 
‘in the ring’ atour anuua!l Fair. ‘Snow Bull’ is 
hard to beat. 
| ‘There are several cows and calves—all beauti- 
| ful animals and thorough bree. ‘Don Joan,’ on- 
ly five months old, cannot be surpassed in Boone, 
unless his associate ‘Moses’ takes the ‘cup.’ 
We presume they may be seen at A. W. Turn- 
} er’s farm, as he owns ull of ‘Oregon.’—Columbia 


Sent. 











| CHaRrcoaL For Swine.—Itis not perhaps gener- 
jally known, that one of the best articles that can 
| be given toswine while in preparation for the 
| tub, iscommon charcoal. The nutrtiive properties 
| are so great they have subsisted on it without other 
| food for weeks together. Geese confined, so as 
| to deprive them «f motion, und fattened on three 
| grains of cornand as mucli coul as they can de- 
| vour have become fat in eight days. The hog eats 
| it voraciously, after a little time aud is never sick 

| while he has a good supply. It should always be 


ly like all other food. 





Rep Ants—How to be rid of the little rascals 
who run outupon the China, and climb the lumps 
of white sugar when company is in to tea, just as 
if they were invited—this is the question with 
many a housekeeper. A correspondent of the 
‘Cultivator’ says: 

‘Several years ago, my father rented a house al- 
most overun with them, and they were destroyed 
in the following manner: A piece of shug-bark 
(hickory bark) was laid upon the shelf in the pan- 
try where they seemed to be the thickest, and it 
attracted thein—indeed it seeined more of a favor- 
ite with them than anything they could get. The 
piece we had, aboutfour inches wie and two 
feet long, was red with them in an hour or two, 
when with a sudden jar they were shaken into the 
fire, and the bark was set as a trap for them again, 





—~Plow, 


In our case this was an entire exterminator.’ 
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More Fine Srock ror Boonr!—We learn that 
Mr. Alfred C. Wilson, who has jast returned from 
Kentucky, brought with him a lot of the very 
finest sheep which he could procure there. 
Amongst the rest he ‘has twenty-four full blooded 
rams, of the Oxfordshire, Leicester, Bakewell 
and Cotswold breed, all picked from the best flocks 
ia Kentucky. This importation must result in 
the rapid improvement of the sheep stock in this 
part of the State—Mo. Statesman. 


Farrep Buttocks Acain.—I notice another 
proposition in the Paris Mercury from Major 
Barker, for an exhibition of Fatted Bullocks 
for premiums. [ accept his proposition main- 
ly on ‘his own terms: 

1. The finest fatted bullocks, a fifty Vollar 
silver pitcher. 

2. The two finest fatted bullocks, a fifty 
dollar silver pitcher. 

3. The three finest fatted bullocks, a silver 
pitcher worth fifty dollars: 

Value in each case to form the basis upon 
which the judges will award the premiums. 
The exhibition to take pluce on the last day of 
the State Fair at Boonville. One of the 
Judges to be from Cooper county, one from 
Callaway, and one butcher from St. Louis— 
to be agreed on by the parties. All the cat- 
tle to be fatted in the counties of 
Monroe. 

I would just say to Maj. Barker, or any 
one else in Monroe county, if they do not ac- 
cede to the foregoing proposition, and ‘face 
the music,’ I will nothing further from them 
on the subject of beef cattle or fatted bullocks. 
Puce the music quick or run. 

Respectfully, 
—Mpo. Statesman. 


Tati Grass.—We were shown a few days 
age some blue grass raised in the eastern 
part of this county, on the farms of Thos, 
‘lis, Esq., and ‘I’. W. Miller, which was 
really Tat, grass. It measnred five feet. 
Who can beat it.—Richmond ( Ky.) Mess. 


Tu. JENKINS. 


Old Boone can beat it, aithovgh five feet | 


for blue grass is hard to beat. Some weeks 
nao as the Messenyer may have noticed, Mr. 
B. F. Vaniandingham, of this county, exbibi- 
ted to us blue grass that was three inches high- 
er than the tall grass of Messrs. Ellis and 
Miller. So those gentlemen will have to try 
it again. Old Boone is far ahead of old Mad- 
ison.— Mo, Statesman. 


Frxz Dornam Catrix.—Judge Walker, of 
Plesant Green neighborhood, passed through 
this city this week with five head of very fine 
Durham cattle, purchased in Kentucky, one 
of which is a five year old, a very superior 
animal, both in size and form. 

Mr. James 8. Hutchinson, of Palestine 
neighborhood, has also received three very 


Boone and | 


fine anima!s of the same breed from Ohio. 

We congratulate our farmers on the acces- 
sions they have lately made to their fine stock, 
and we hope they do not intend to stop here. 
Next fall at the State Agricultura] Exhibition 
at this place we hope Cooper will endeavor to 
prove second to no county in the State in fine 
stock and Mechanical Industry. ‘To this we 
must wake up, and go to work. 

Booneville Observer. 


Iiow to Keer your Bers ar Worx.—We 
| have published several plans of new bee hives, 
| or rather notices, that several new plans, or 
constructions of bee hives had been originated 
lately, all of which purport to be very conven- 
ient arangements, loth for the bees to work 
jin, and for the owners to inspect them, or 
| draw honey from them without killing the bees: 
| It isnot unfrequently the cuse, that notwith- 
standing the conveniences supplied then, they 
| will crowd together on the outside of the hive, 
| and instead of conducting like ‘the busy bee,’ 
| Full of industry, they play the ‘loafer,’ and do 
| nothing at all, except to eat up the stores they 
have laid up in more industrious hours. ; 
| ‘The cause of this is, they have eitner maulti- 
plied to such an extent, that a portion of them 
|inust ‘step out,’ or ‘swarm,’ us it is called, 
and they are ‘caucusing’ about the matter, or 
| they have filled the hive with ecatibies, and 
| having no more room to store their collections 
| —think they may as well rest from their la- 
| bors, and live on what they have laid up. 
Dr. Robinson of Farmington in New York, 
| eosnatusiontes to the Country Gentleman the 
| following process by which he kept his bees at 
work, after they had began to exhibit a dis- 
position to turn loafers, and persisted in col- 
| lecting in thick masses outside the hive and 
doing nothing. He bored a bole through the 
| top, which happened, as he wished, to strike 
the space between the He then fitted 
asmall hive above the old one, and standing 
at a respectful distance, with a syringe in his 
hands, continued to shoot the bees with deli- 
| cate broadsides or cold weter. They soon re- 
| treated to the interior, and ascending through 
| the holes, accupying the new hive ascending 
|through the holes, accupying the new hive 
| above they immediately went to fill it, and in 
about five weeks it was found to contain about 
twenty pounds of honey. Another person 
had accomplished the same purpose by cover- 
ing the top with fresh branches of trees, and 
then imitating a shower of rain by drenching 
these branches with a watering pot. 








combs. 


TO TAKE FRESH PAINT OUT oF A CoaT.—Take 
immediately a piece of cloth, and rub the wrong side 
of iton the paint spot. If no other cloth is at hand 
a partof the inside of the coat skirt will do. This 
simple application will generally remove the paist 
when guite fresh. Otherwise rub some ether on the 
spot with your fingers, 
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St. Louis, Market. 


Busincss in,all departments of the market is 
very dull. ‘he weather was very warm in the 
early part of the week, but the recent rain has 
cvoled the atmosphere. The upper rivers.are 
in fair stage, and the late heavy rain will 
tae cause arise. The Ohio is extremely 

Ow. 

Tobacco—The demand for lugs and ship- 
ping leat has been steadily improving, and pri- 
ces have gradually advanced during the week, 
and yester Jay these descriptions went off quite 
freely. We quote as the present market li:m- 
its, say for factory lugs $4 to $4 15; planters’ 
lugs from $4 1U to $440; common and medi- 
um shipping leaf from $4 5U to $5 25; good 
and fine from $5 50 to.$6 75; and choice has 
sold at $7 and $7 25; common and fair man- 
ufacturing ranges from.$6 to.$7 5U; good and 
fine from $8 to $12. ‘Vhere is very little of 
the finer qualities of manufacturing leaf com- 
ing forward, which are in active request and 
command very handsome prices. 

Hemp—-Coimmon to good $90 to $95.; prime 
and strictly prime at $IGaPVS; choice at v9 
and $100 per tun. 

Flour—Common and good country superfine 
$3 90a$4; fancy country and city superfine 
$4 O5a$4 15; extra country at $4 2a$sd 50, 
and extra city from $4 75 to $5 per bbl. 

Wheat—The supplies, though moderate, 
are nevertheless ample for the wants of our 
millers, and as receipts of the new crop may 
soon be expected, the market for the medium 
and lower quulities is daily increasing in dull- 
ness, and only choice Jots are purchased read- 
ily and at fuil rates. Inferior and spring from 
55 to 66e; fair and good fall from 67 to 77c; 
prime and strictly prime from 80 to 85e; choice 
and extra choice from 87 to 95c per bushel. 

Corn—Mixed 38 cts; yellow 40c; yellow 
and white 4la42c; pure white 43a44c per 
bushel in good shipping order. 

Oats—3435e per bushel to shippers and 
stables, in second-hand and new bags, and 33 
and 34c, bags returned. 

Barley—37 1-2.and 40c per bushel. 

Rye—50e per bushel, or 55¢ per bushel, in- 
cluding bags. 

Pork--Mess $13 50a$13 75 per bbl. 

Lard—No. 1 and prime in tierces and bbls. 
9a9 1-4c; in kegs 10al0 1-4e; No. 2 8 3-4e, in 
bbls.; in kegs 9a9 1-2c per lb. 

Bacon—UCountry and pork- house shoulders 
in good casks 4 1-2 to 5c, and same descrip- 
tion of hams range from 6 1-2 to 7 3-4e per 
lb. City cured, sugar and fancy hams are 
held from 8 to 10c per lb. 

Sugar—3 3-4 to 4 3-4c per lb., embracing 
eommon to prime qualities. 

Molasses—New Orleans sugar-house in 
small lots from the landing 25a30¢ per gall in 
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bbls, and‘ at 32c in half bbls. 
to 25e per gallon. 

Cojfee— Fair and good, 9 1-499 3-4c; prime- 
9 1-Za¥ 5-8¢e per Ib. 

Salt—Coarse $1 45; and fine $166 per 
sack. Kanawha 30c per bushel. 

Butter—10 2c to 1) 1-2c per lb, as to 
quality. 

Cheese—8e per lb. for good Ohio. 

Eqgs—7 to 8 1-2e per dozen. 

Tallow--8 1-2c per lb. for prime rendered. 

Beeswax—2Aa25c per |b. 

Wool—Unwashed 25 to 30c; washed 35 to 
40c per lb. 

Feathers—3638¢e per |b., as in quality. 

Hides—Dry Flint at 10 1-2c; green and 
green salt 4a4 1-4¢ per Ib. 

Hay--S\nferior and mixed 4) to 45¢; good 
and prime timothy 50 to 54ce, choice 57 1-2 
and 60c per 100 lbs. Loose, by the- wagon 
load, sells from 65 to 75c¢ per 100 Ibs, as in 
quality. 

Seeds— Flaxseed $1 per bushel. 

Beef Cattle, Sheep and Hogs.—The market 
is very quiet with fair supplies, and as ship- 
pers purchase to a limited extent only, t 
prices have ruled lower. Beef cattle, grass 
fed, now range from $5 50 to $6, and stall 
fed we quote at $6a$6 25 per 100 lbs. Shee 
are inactive—common to fair sell at $1 75 a2; 
while good to prime may be quoted from $2 25 
to $2 50 per head; lambs sell from $1 50 to 
$2 each, as in quality. Hogs are plenty and 
the price has declined. Shippers now pay 
from $3 25 to $3 50, and to butchers sales 
range from $3 50 to $4 per 100 lbs. 


——$$ —__.__ 


To xere Tires TIGHT ON WHEELS.—I wish te - 
communicate to the public a method by which 
tires on wheel carriages may be kept tight. I 
jroned a waggon some years ago, for m' own 
use, and before putting on the tires, I filled the 
felloes with linseed oil; aud the tires have worn 
outand were never loose. I ironed a buggy for 
my own use, seven years ago, and the tires ara 
now as tight as when put on. My method of fil. 
ling the felloes with oil is as follows: I use along 
cast iron oil-heater, made for the purpose, the oil 
is brought to a boiling heat, the whell isplaced on 
a stick, so aste hang in the oil, each felloe one 
hour, for a coromon felloe. 

The timber should be dry, as green timber will 
not receive oil. Care should be taken that the 
oil be made no hotter than a boiling heat, in order 
that the timber be not burnt. ‘Timber filled with 
oil is not susceptible of water, and the timber is 
much more durable. I was amused some time 
ago, when I told a blacksmith how to keep tires 
tight on wheels, by his telling me it was a profit- 
able business to tighten tires; and the waggen 
maker will say, it is profitable to him to make. 
and repair wheele—but, what will the farmer who. 
supports the wheelright and swith say 1—Sonth- 
ern Planter. 
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Weartuen, Crops, &c.—During the last two 
weeks the weather has been warm, with suf- 
ficient rain to supply the wants of vegetation, 
and the consequence is, that our crops have 
been rapidly pushed forward, and almost with- 
@ut exception, are remarkably promising. 
Wheat and Oats look well, and notwithstand- 
ing occasional complaints of the ravages of 
the fly upon the former, the instances of in- 
jary ae few,and the general prospect is an un— 
usually goop one. Asa general thinga good 
stand of corn has been secured, and it is now 
growing as finely as we ever remember to have 
noticed it. 

As regards fruits, the prospects were never 
better—apples, pears, peaches, plums, indeec 
every description known to our latiitude, 
promise abundance. The cherry season is 
nearly past, ‘Taking all-in all the erop sea- 
son, thus far, has been highly favorable to ag- 
riculturists.— Mo. Sentinel. 


The wheat and rye crops in Baltimore 
P 4 Md., the Reldbertowa Whig states, 
have been mueh damaged by the recent hail 
storm in that vicinity, and the fly is committing 
havoc. There is feason, the Whig says, to 
fear that in some parts of the county the wheat 
crop will not equal half its usual amount, and 
the rye already headed is being plowed prepar- 
atory toa late planting of corn. 


Tue Crors—In this sections of country look 
exceedingly well for the season. Although 
the spring has been cold, the corn looks tresh 
and clean, and generally stands well. The 


wheat crop will, from present appearances, | 


be first rate.—Springfield (Mo.) Advertiser. 


Tue Crops.—From conversation with farm- 
ers in this vicinity, we learn that the prospects 
for heavy crops of all kinds is very encourag- 
ing. Wheat, both winter and spring is excel- 
lent. It has not been so good for many years. 
Oats were mostly sownin April, and are large 
andheavy. An excellent crop may be expec- 
ted. Corn looks tolerable well. The yrodiees 
is fair for a good crop. Grass heavy and ra- 
ther more forward than usual. Fruitis do- 
ing finely, and an abundant supply is expected. 
All other crops good.— Rock Island Rep. 


Wueat Harvest.—The harvest is fairly 
commenced in Jersey and Madison counties. 
Wheat in Greene and Macoupin will be ready 
for cutting by the middle of next week. In 
Macoapin county, and the eastern parts of 
Green and Jersey, the crop. is splendid. In 
the western part of these two countiesthe: fly 
and cheat have injured itin spots; still the 

yield there will be good. A gentleman from 
Sangamon and Morgan counties, states that 
he has‘heard no complaint of the fly or cheat 
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| Afarmer from Greenfield, Green county, 
was regretting the heavy wheat yield, yester- 
day. He says so much is being raised they 
will get nothing for it. No fears of that, we 
can assure him. Judging from all we can 
learn, up to this time, there will be a glorious 
harvest this year, of graim fruit and vegeta- 
bles.—Alton Courier. 


| Taz Season anv Crors 1x Western N. Y. 
—~Thé Rochester American, of the 30th of 
May, says that thus far the season has been 
unusually cold and wet, delaying the planting 
of corn and potatoes some weeks, except on a 
dry sandy ground. These important summer 
crops will be late, and liable to suffer from 
drought, which may be reasenably expected 
after so much rain in April and May. Wheat 
promises an abundant harvest, being perhaps, 

| & little too luxuriant, and like.y to be attack- 
ed with rust, at the most critical period in the 
growth of the plant. It has also to encounter 
the hazards of damage from both the Hessian 

| ly and wheat fly; the depredations of the lat- 
| ter being onthe increase in this season, and 
| without remedy. 

Meadows and pastures are well covered 
| with luxuriant grass, or clover, although not 
as forward as we have seen them at this season 
of the year. Stock growing and the dairy 
business are in a flourishing condition; while 
wool seels at a high figure, and the article 
promises to keep up for forty years to come. 

Fruit Culture, however, is decidedly the 
most popular and profitable branch of rural in- 
dustry in Western New York, and we are hap- 
py to see a fine prospect for a large crop of 
apples, peaches, pears, } nag cherries, 
qninces, grapes, and other fruit. 


| 


Wuear Cror.—One of the finest prospects 
for wheat ever enjoyed by our farmer is in 4 
good way to be blasted by the Hession tly. 
Complaints come to us from all quarters of 
the country that the crop is very considerably 
injured—in some locations almost destroyed. 
— Han. Messenger. 


("The crops throughout this country, 
are suffering greatly for want of rain. For 
six weeks scarcely anything like a shower has 
been seen. The corn looks yellow, and great 
fear is entertained that an average crop will 
not be produced. Wheat is good, and the 
farmers are harvesting.—St. Geneivieve 
Plaindealer. 


THe Wneat Crop.—The wheat crop in Cal- 
laway county, until recently promised to be 
the best ever raised in the State, but says the 
Fulton Telegraph, has been suddenly blasted 
by the app-arance of the Wheat Fly, which is 
playing sad hayoe with whole fields. 





in that region, and that the yield will be fine. 
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From the Cincinnati Dollar Times, 
Cranbery Cultu e. 

In the exposure to frost of our tree fruit, 
which has deprived us for the last two years of 
a general crop, it becomes of importance to| 
both health and table comfort, to substitute 
other fruits which may be adapted to our soil 
and climate. The most important of these is 
the cranberry. The variety usually for sale 
here is the marsh or bog cranberry, which 
grows as the wild strawberry, in a state of na- 
tare, and 1s as inferior to the finer varieties of | 
upland cultivation, as the field strawberry is to | 
the pineapple or Hover'’s Sevdling. Sullivan | 
Bates’ of Billingham, Massachusetts, has for 
years past devoted time, labor, and expense to 
perfecting the garden cultivation of cranber- | 
ries, and has succeed-d in introducing the 
‘Upland Bell Cranberry’ extensively through- | 
out the East. 

The testimony of Gen. Chandler, at the N. | 
Y. Farmers’ Club meeting, of the 4th instnt, | 
in presenting specimens of the cranberry with | 
a great crop of fruit on, was, that as high as | 
400 bushels had been obtained from one acre. | 
Others present, who had cultivated this varie- 
ty, stated that they bore setting out with very | 








little loss, that they were of very fine flavor as | 
well as size, and yielded so abundantly that | 
one could hardly put a finger in without touch- 
ing cranberries. 

This, it will be observed, is an upland cran- 
berry, whic': requires no other moisture than 
ordinary rains to sustain it, and will grow in 
any soil that does not bake. As cranberries | 
of inferior quality are now four dollars per | 
bushel, and are never less than one-half that 
price here, the value of the crop can be easily | 
calculated. 

Our market is the first in the United States | 
for grapes and Strawberries, and I trust it will 
become so for cranberries. I have taken a| 
deep interest ia this subject, and have ordered | 
a box of cranberry plants from Mr. Bates, | 
which is safely to hand, and the plants can be | 
had of me, by anv one desirous of engaging 
in the culture. This is the proper season for | 
setting them out. Cuas. Cist. 








Beer Catrte—Monroe vs. Boone.—Hav- 
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I further propose to meet and exhibit the 
aforesaid stock half way between Paris and 
Columbia, or if Mr. Jinkins will bring his 
stock to the Paris Fair, [ will pay all expen- 
ses, or [ will take mine tothe fair at Colum- 
bia, provided he will agree to pay all expen- 
ses—Mr. Jenkins to have choice of prope- 
sitios. 

Wewill just say to Mr. Jenkins, or any one 
else in Boon county, that if they do not accede 
to the foregoing propositions, and ‘faee the 
music,’ they must lower their colors and yield 
up manfully to Old Monroe, as the Banner 
County. 

Two of the judges to he selected bv the par- 
ties. from Cooper and Callaway counties, and 
the third from among the Burchers of St. 
Louis. Ifthe foregoing propositions are to be 
excepted, Mr. Jinkins will ese let us hear 
from him soon. Thomas Barker. 
—Paris (Mo.) Mercury. 





SALE OF PREMIUM ToOBACCO’'—Mexs srs. Berthoud 
& Sony proprivtors of the Planters? Warehouse, sold June 
18th, he best lot of tobacc» we have seen this season. The 
four hogsheads selected by the Juizes as premiunt tobac- 
CO, brourht as follows: First, manufacturing, $26 10, 
second, $20 50; first skipping. $10.00, secon! $9 05. There 


; must hav’ been several competitors, as: ales on the occa- 


sion oxhihit some eighteen hogsheads, re g'ne item $9 00 
to $26 1)—five bringing $10°00,and « vs ‘fr ‘ 40 to 
$18 '0; 20 ranging from $5 65 to 8 95. The first premium 
m anufacturing was awarded the liberal sun of 7000, It 
was ere ron the tarm of John Craignead,F rankiin Co., sold 
byJ. W. Booth, and purchased by Lewis & Bro, To the seo- 
ond premium manufactorind was given the sun of $36 00— 
grown by Sarah kK. Ribb, of the same conniy, sold by Se 
W. Wood,and purchased by N. Hunt &Co.. of ‘ladison, 
Indiana, Por the fir-t premium,shipping $50 00 awarded 
decided .n favor of P. Thurmond, Lincoln county, sold by 
Jam:~ W. Booth, bid off by B. W. Lewis & Bro., of Giag 
gow; th 8-cond, which obtained the prize of $5 00, was 
the proiUct of the farmor RR. Gregory, of Frankling 
sold by F. P. Chil: s, bought by Withers, 


SALES.—At the State Wir ‘house on yest -rday over af- 
ty hogheais of Tobacc, were offered, and most f it of su- 
pertor qua.ity. The first premium moinufacturing,to which 
was awarded the iberai premium ot $50, brought $27 76 
per 00 lbs., and was purchased by Messrs: M. & KE. Shan- 
non, of Madison, Indiana. It was grown in Frinklin Co. 
by R. H. May, Jr., and seld by ‘WW. Carson. The second 
premium, $30, was givento ‘'rs, Sarah BE. Bibb, of the 
same county; purchased by |! ewis & Bro., of this city, and 
sold by W. Carson. The first premium shipping sold for 
$8 50—bought by Lewis & Brother of this city, grown by 
R-S8. Smith of Pike. The second was sold at $9; bid off 
by M.& E. Shannon—grown by R. H. May, Ben., of 
Franklin» To these last qualities $40 and $20 were re- 
spectively awarded as premiums, These lkewise were 
sold by W. Carson. Forty-two hogsheads of the break 


ing noticed a banter some time since in the| wired <posed of mostly at hizh prices, 'wenty-two varying 


Statesman, of T. H. Jenkins, of Boone coun- 
ty, Missouri, which banter I accept upon the 
following conditions, to wit: 

Ist. The finest fatted bullock, a fifty dollar 
pitcher. 

2d. The two best fatted bullocks, a fifty 
dollar pitcher. 

3d. The three best fatted bullocks; and 
worth the most money in St. Louis, either 
dead or alive, a fifty dollar pitcher. 


| from $8 to $17 40. not including the premium hugsheads; 


14 were rejected at from $6 to $1305, 

The remuner tive prices which flae qualities of thi 
great staple command, and the liberal premiums offered by 
our warehouses, willcertainly induce farmers tv pay par- 
ticular attention to its cultivation and curing. The soil ané 
climate of the State are well adapted to the growth of to- 
bacco, and nothing is required to gain for Missouri an en- 
viable character as the producer of superior qualities, but 
skill and attention ou the part of the growers. 

As will be observed, several buyers were present from a 
distance. And these bore off two of the premium hogs- 
heads. It was wellforour city manufacturers that they 
did 60; for the taste of these specimens of premium tobae~- 





All the cattle to be raised and fntted in the 
counties of Monroe and Boone. 


| @o may induce sundry orders to supply & demand created by 
| their excellence and superiority. [Repubiican, 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


A ed 


Conducted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 


“partiality. 

Parents, if you regard yonr own peace of 
mind and that of your children, do not show 
partiality. If youdo, you sin against Ciod 
and do violence to your own conscience. You 
will bring suffering, and perhaps eternal ruin 
upon your children. You will bring troubles 
fuil as great upon the petted as upon the ne- 

glected ones. Partiality will beget cold and 
; unfriendly feelings between brothers and sis- 
ters where there otherwise would have existed 
kindness, and Children 
watch their parents in the smallest things, and 
if they are united in dispensing love and favors 
apon all alike, they will grow up a loving and 
united family, helping each other on through 
the journey of life, verifying the proverb that | 
a three fold cord is noteasily brosen. if on 


confidence love. 





have seen what we have written fully illustra. 
ted in a family with which we were well ae- 
quainted. We have known the same results 
in many families. May God in his love and 
mercy keep parents from being partial, and 
from singling out one of their group to be 
less favored. ‘Then, when they come to close 
their eyes in death they may have the whole of 
their surviving family stand round their 
graves and shed tears of sincere affection and 
regret, without having any unholy and jealous 
feclings to mar the solemn scene, and their 
children will indeed ‘rise 
blessed.’ 


upand call them 


Sicersons.— We opent a pleasant afternoon 
with the editors of the Ohio Cultivator, Mr, 
and Mrs. Bateham, and Mrs. Gage known to 
the readers of the Cultivator as ‘Aunt Fanny, 
at the extensive farm and nursery of the Messrs, 
Sigerson. This is the largest nursery of fruit 


| and shade trees we ever saw, with a choice se- 


alas of roses and other ornamental shrub- 
the other hand they witness while they are 


bery. They have three squares of roses of al- 


children and under the p: rental roof a want of | most every variety. We intended to have 


equal love and justice; one child is singled out | 
as not quite as smart asthe others, and treat- | 
ed with less love—receiving fewer favors, the | 
God of love will look with displeasure upon | 
that family. There will grow up with their 
growth jealousy, envy, and utter want of confi- | 
dence in each other. They will become isola. | 
ted and d‘vided. ‘The mischief will not stop | 
with the neglected one but envy, and jealousy | 
will spread through the whole family. he! 
petted ones will think that the other pets | 
have received greater favors than themselves 
which will cause them to become selfish, en- 
vious and suspicious, gathering to themselves 
all that is in their power to grasp; quarelling 
over their parent’s graves, even for their very 
shoes—urging and still urging for favors 
while death is staring the partial parent in the 
face. 

Thus we see that partial parents not only 
destroy the well being of their children in this 
life, but make their future happiness doubtful; 
for where there is envy and jealousy there is 
no room for pure snd undefited religion. We 


often see that the peace of mindof both parents 
and children is destroyed for this life, 


We 








| brought home a few varieties of the monthlies 
to examine and recommend some of the best 
bloomers to some of our friends who have but 
little ground, and would like to set out a few of 
the best; but it was forgotten and we cannot 
do it this month. We may have an opportu 
jnity to do so in some future number, 
have a beautiful honey suckle arbor which is 
worth going miles to visit. The heat, and 
| our inability to bear it, prevents us from giv- 
ing such a description of the extensive grounds 
as weshould wish. Perhaps we shall be able 


to give a more extended notice hereafter. 


They 


(ay’We wish our woman’s 
wouid turn their eyes 


inventors 


rights folks 
in-doors, and become 
and invent machinesto make do- 
mestic drudgery more easy, so that washings, 
ironings and scrubbings may not be so much 
dreaded. If they have a right to every occu- 
pation that men have, they havea right to in- 
vent, and we hope they will claim that right 
and put it in practice, and go to inventing ma- 
chinery that will make the labor of their own 
sex more easy. These thoughts came to our 
mind while we were at Sigersons farms, where 
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we saw abundance of machinery to save and| pers. Mary, draw up the rockin-chair. Other 
Jighten the labor of man, while in the large|™em have these things ready for them. There’s 


kite thine t ke the la- | Saunders, he takes comfort. His wife is ae 
farm kitchen we saw nothing to make | handsome as she was the day she marrie?. If 


bor of females more easy. there’s anything I hate it’s a faded woman. 
a wm 4 im 
ot ah sy Oiee BaP ‘ Light the lamps and give me my newspaper. 
("We wish our lady friends who put up/jf{can’tread here in peace I’ll go over to 
pickles, preserves and catsup, would send | Saunders’s.’ 
usthe receipts that we may send them round | Bu ep b 
for the b tf f all 7 | ‘Mary, dear, how tired you look. Give me 
Re ‘88.08 $0 9 i TL og | that great strapping boy. No wonder your 
oi Oi | 2 Ak larmsache. Oh! nevermind me. I[’m always 
Eating Ripe Fruit. |O. K. at home youknow. Take the rocking- 
As the season for fresh fruit prj PPI | chair yoursel/, and just be comfortable. Ain’t 
onve more, we give piace to the following! 7 tired? Why yes, I am—a little, but then 
hints. Unripe fruit is dangerous, as every have feasted on fresh air and sunshine to day, 
body knows; and something like clear super | which you havn’t. Besides, | don’t have such 
egw even 1 Y ne a ge \ it luinp of perpetual motion as this to manage. 
ding day, concerning the use of fruit at all.) Bless my soul—how do you live these hot 
This, of course, has no better grourd for | days? Soa mind the room! everything 
belief than other mere fancies and whims. ‘4poks well enough--you included—except that 
Fruit grows sor people to eat—in its natural | you are looking a trifle better than well. How 
state. A medical writer of sense and note, | do youmanage to keep so young and pretty, 
Dr. J. V. C. Smith, has the following excel- | bonny wify?? 
ay "AMAT «st— er | sep smiili S 
lant 1 se ar Pe ane val | Well might the smiling answer be, ‘the 
~ annie Mn op ony wet en, Agana soe Ghedide pons on Apaieere of my husband’s love 
consump OF ripe fruits, we regi ne keeps my heart green.’ 
positively conductive to health. The very}; “ ° ‘ 
maladies commonly assumed to have their or- | rae 
igin in a free use of apples, cherries, melons,| OQ, Spare My Heart from Growing Old. 
and wild berries, have been quite as prevalent 
if not equally destructive in the seasons of 
scarcity, ‘There are so many erroneous no- | 
tions entertained of the bad effects of fruit, | 
that it is quite time that a counteracting im- 


Old Time, Iask a boon of thee— 

‘Thou’st stripped my hearth of many a friend, 
Ta’en balf my joys and all my glee— 

Be just for once to make amend; 
And, since thy hand must leave its trace, 


rASR) la 4 . nie , having i wn ' 
pression should be promulgated, having its lurn locks to grey, turn blood to cold— 
foundation in common sense, and based up-| Do what thou wilt with forin and face, 
on the common observation of the intelligent, | But spare my heart from growing old. 


We have no patience in reading rules to be| 


observed in this particular department of| [ know thou’st ta’en from many a mind 


hysical comfort. No one, we imagine, ever Its dearerst wealth, its choicest store, 
lived longer, or freer from the paroxysms of| And only lingering left behind 
disease, by discarding the delicious fruits of | O’er-wise [ixperience’ bitter lore. 
the land in which he finds a home. Onthe| Tis sad to mark the mind’s decay, 


Feel wit grow dim and memory cold— 
Take these, old Time, take all away, 
But spare my heart from going old, 


contrary, they are necessary to the preserva- | 
tionof health, and are therefore caused | 
to make their appearance at the very time 
when the condition of the body operated up- | 
on by deteriorating causes not always under- 
stood, requires their grateful renovating in- 


Give me to live with Friendship still, 
And Hope and Love till life be o’er— 
Let be the first the final chill 





fluences.’ That bids the bosom bound no more, 
BX a, Thatso, when I am passed away 
Husbands and Wives. And in iny grave lie slumbering cold, 
Mrs. Denison, in one of her capital editori- | With fond remembrance friends may say 
tls for the Olive Branch, presents the follow- | ‘His heurt, his heart grew never old! 
{ng contrast between two homes and two hus- | ee oe i 
j.ands: 


Though we may have a hard pillow, yet it 
‘I wish I could leasant face when 1) i in that ca in j 
wish I could see a pleasant face when |) is only sin that can plant a thorn in it—and 
yome home, ‘Tired! Yes! that’s always the! even though it may be hard and lonely, yet 
gty- never get tired—oh no! Customers to | we may have sweet sleep and glorious visions 
lease—clerks to overhaul—accounts to cast|upon it. It was when Jacob was \ying upon 
ip! Hush! I shall hate that child. Now walk | a stone fora pillow, that he had glorious vis- 
ple floor and spoilhim. Bill, hnnt up my slip- | ions of a ladder reaching to heaven.—Ez. 
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The Lost Lambkin. 

A beautiful story is told of Flora Campbell, 
a little scotch girl, living among the highlands 
of Scotland, Flora was a goiden-haired, ro- 
or anoren creature, whose heart was all sun- 
shine. 

She prattled with the flowers and the stream- 
lets and the birds; and her clear, ringing voice 
was heard at day-break, when the shepherds 
led forth their flocks. Sunny and joyful and 
hanpy as the day is long, was dear little Flora 
Campbell. 

Ali loved the gentle child; and why should 
they not? Did not her tender hands bring 
fresh flowers to thesick wife of Robert, the 
plowman? And did not her low voice tremble 
softly iu prayer, at the bedside of old Elspie, 
the blind beggar-woman? OU, who would not 
love the angel-hearted little maiden? 

But where is Flora? Twilight is falling 
over the mountains, and shutting in the valeg 
like a grey curtain, One by one, the bright 
stars stea! up into the summer sky, and twinkle 
amid the fleecy evening clouds. 
sheep-bell sounds nearer and neuarer, as the 


flocs return from their mountain pastures, | 


and the lowing of the kine in the farm-yard 
telts that the labors of the day are over. But 
where is golden-haired Flora Cambell? 

She was not usedto linger so long from her 
grandfather’s dwelling; for now the evening 
meul was spread, and the cottage lamps light- 
ed. The aged man clasped his hands togeth- 
er and murmured a short prayer, while his 
daughter, the mother of Flora, looked anxious- 
ly out of the window, yearning for her child’s 
return. 

But Flora came not. 

The shadows crept fastcr and faster around 
the valley. The old peasants sat at their cot- 
tage-doors, and the young men and maidens 
gathered upon the villiage green, some to walk, 
and some to talk of love under the broad 
chesnut-tree; some to play the pipe, or dance 
to its merry music, and some to hur! the quoit, 
or wrestle in the ring. 

But all was hushed when Gaffer Camphell 
came hurriedly from his cottage, inquiring of 
the villagers if they had seen his grandchild. 
Yes, indeed, had they. 

One had beheld her far up in the mountains, 
plucking wild flowers, and weaving them into 
x garland of heather; another had met her in 
the path to Moss Glen, sitting by the wayside; 
and plaiting a willow basket for her grandsire, 
and a third had received some forest fruit 
fruit from her hands, as he saw her seated with 
her basket of flowers, near the head of the loch. 

‘Ah, we must seek Flora,’ cried the youths, 
immediately. ‘The dear child; no harm can 
surely come to her.’ 

‘Ah me, Gaffer Campbell,’ said white hair- 
ed old shepherd, shaking his head, I feared 


The tinkling | 


— 


something, for tHe youngest lambkin of my 
flock was lost to-day, and it is a bad sign they 
say. 

‘ifeaven grant that my poor lambkin be 
safe!’ said Gaffer Campbell, solemnly. 

‘Amen!’ murmered the white-haired peas- 
ant. 

The villagers now dispersed in various paths 
leading to the monntain, the forest, and the 
loch; and soon torches gleamed upon the 
trees, and flashed brightly over the water. Up 
and down, along the stream, and through the 
woods, went the young men, calling the name 
of ‘Flora! Flora!? 

But no Flora answered. 

Gaffer Campbell leaned upon his staff and 
spoke no word. He could not weep, for a 
heavy weight was on his heart. But the mo- 
ther of Flora was loud in her grief. She wept, 
and beat her breast, and called aloud the 
name of her child. 

The aged pastor now approached. He had 
heard, at the manse, of Flora’s disappenrance; 
for every house had been searched within the 
‘hour; and he now came to comfort the bereay- 
led ones. ‘Fear nut, daughter,’ he said— 

‘Flora will return.’ ; 
| ‘Ah, she is lost—she is lost to me,’ cried 
| the mother. 
| ‘He who tempereth the wind to the shorn 
lamb will protect our sweet child,’ answered 
, the old pastor—‘fear not!’ 
| And as the reverend man spoke, the loud 
' barking of a dog was heard from the d.-pths of 
Moss Glen, and lights appeared passing quick- 
| ly down the valley. 
‘Trust ‘n Heaven!’ said the minister —‘letus 

seek, and we shall find the shild.’ 
| With trembling, yet hurried steps, the pas- 
| tor and Gaffer took their way to the deep glen. 
But the mother of Flora passed them, and ran 
| wildly down the narrow path. Louder and 
lounder sounded the bay of the dog from the 
| thick gloom in which the vale was shrouded. 
| They reached the brink of a wide ravine or 
| chasm,commoniy known as the ‘Deer’s Mouth,’ 
| and passed near a group of villagers, who, with 
| torches in their hands, were listening eagerly 
to catch the bay of the hound. 

Again it came, low and deep, seemingly 
from the gulf beneath them. They bent their 
| torches over the edge of the precipice, and 
strove to look down; but all was dark and si- 
lent, save alone the barking of the dog, now 
quick and sharp. 

‘We must descend,’ cried a young man, 
pressing forward. ‘That’s Luath’s bark, and 
Luath knows Flora as wellasIdo. Run, Do- 
nald, for ropes.’ : 

A half dozen lads started together at this 
bidding, and soon stout ropes were brought 
and held by strong men, while the youth pre- 
pared to deseend. 
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*Fake heed, Christie,’ said the white- haired 
oid shepherd—-‘remember the omen my lad-- 
the youngest lambkin of myTock was Tost to- 
day, and | fear more evil.’ 

‘Fear nothing for me, father, cried the 
young peasant, swinging himself into the dark 

lf from the edge of the rock; while again the 
ua bark of the dog sounded from the chasm. 

Down, down, the youth was lowered, start- 
ling the wild birds from their nests under the 
cliffs,and brushing the twining ivy leaves 
from the sides of the rock. At last he reach- 
ed the bottom, and the noble dog Luath sprang 
upon him, barking loud and joyfully. 

The glare of th: torch which the young 
man held, flashed around, and lit up every ob- 
ject. 
by sweet Flora Campbell, holding in her 
white arms, and close to her bosom, a young 
lamb. 

Christie stooped, and gazed at her.g@She 
breathed calmly,and he knew that sh®ewas 
sleeping. He glanced at the little Jamb, and 
saw that one of its legs was bandaged with 
ribbons from the child’s hat. Then he look- 
ed up, and shouted aloud—‘She is safe.’ 

The shout was echoed so loudly and gladly, 
that it awoke the young maiden from her slum- 
ber. She glanced around with bewildered 
gaze and recognized the youth. ‘Dear Chris- 
tie,’ she said, in her sweet simplicity, ‘I am so 

Jad you have come! Now we will save your 
ather’s lamb.’ 

Christie and the villagers soon learned all. 
How Flora bad beheld the young lambkin, 
where it had fallen, at the bottom of the 
‘Deer’s Mouth,’ and saw that one of its deli- 
cate limbs was broken; how she had descend- 
ed from ledge to ledge of the chasm side, cling- 
ing to the ivy, and thinking not of danger; 
how she had bound up the lambkin’s broken 
limb with her bonnet ribbons, and held the 
mute sufferer in her arms; and how, at last, 
weary with her exertion, she had fallen asleep 
upon the bed of heather, and slumbered on till 
Christie’s shout awoke her. 

Joyful and happy the villagers were, when 
assured of Flora’s safety; and the white- 
haired peasant, Christie’s father, blessed the 


There, upon a thick bed of wild heather, | 


The Faded Flower. 


‘Please, ma’am, will you give me two or 
three flowers for my sister Annie?’ said a lit- 
| tle boy who stopped at the gate as I was gath- 

ering flowers one morning. It was so com- 
mon a thing to have requests of thiskind made 
by children who were passing, that without ta- 
king much notice of the little boy, I began to 
break off some of the flowers which were near- 
est to me, to give him, 
| £Flowers that will smell sweet, if you please, 
'ma’am,’ said the child; ‘Annie would rather 
have one flowe® that smells sweet, than a 
whole handful of other flowers. 

‘And why does she love the sweet smelling 
flowers so much, my little fellow?’ I asked. 

‘Oh Annieis very sick, ma’am, and she can 
hardly swallow anything now; but she longs 
to smell the flowers. She always loved flow- 
ers dearly, hut she has never seen one since 
| we moved to this village.’ 

‘How old is your sister Annie?’ I asked. 

am eight years old, and Annie is the next 
er,’ answered the boy; 1 suppose she is 
about ten.’ 

‘Ani where do you live?? 

‘In “Palmer’s block,?? ma’am—the back 
room up stairs, in the third house.’ 

I made up @ bunch of the ‘last rose of sum- 
mer,’ some fragrant carnations, and a sweet 
mivionette, and gave the little boy, telling him 
| that [ would come down towards evening and 
| see his sister. 

It was really pleasant tosee a clean room 
| in «Palmer’s block,’ which was a row of brick 
houses inhabited for the most part by poor 
and dirty people. On a perfectly neat bed lay 
little Annie, worn down to amere skeleton, 
land beside her on 4 stand was my bunch of 
\flowers. ‘Annie,’ said her mother, ‘this is the 
lady why sent you the beautiful flowers this 
morning.’ A smile came over the pale face of 
| the sick child, as raising her full blue eyes, 
she said slowly and painfully, ‘Ob, how much 
good they have done me, ma’am.’ 
‘Do you love flowers so dearly, Annie? 











| 


‘Oh yes, ma’am.’ 
Her mother told me that when they lived 


out at W -, Annie had a little garden of 





fair child, and gave to her the little lambkin | her own, and loved to cultivate sweet flowers; 
whieh she had rescued. And often afterward | that in the Spring, Annie’s father had been 
might Flora be seen, bounding over the braes, | killed while blasting rocks, and they had been 
with her pet frisking beside her. And when- | obliged to leave their pretty place, and come 
ever she appeared, the old villagers would | jnto the village, where she might get work to 
smile and say—‘God bless the bonnie child!’ support her children. ‘Annie never com- 

0, there is many and many a ‘LOsT r.aMB- plains,’ said her mother, ‘though it is so dif- 
KIN’ inthe great world, wandering from the| ferent here from our other home; but she has 
paths of safety, and sunk in the pitfalls of | }onged to smell the flowers, that I told Willie 
danger. And are there not, likewise, many | this morning that he must go up street, and 
dear little Floras among the hay py ones of so- | see if some lady would give him two or three 
ciety, who will aid in reseuing tue stray ones,’ 


oT te flowers for her.’ 
and binding up their bruised bodies and souls?; ‘How I wish he had come to me before,’ 
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said [; ‘and now, Annie, you mast send your | % Dusiiel of irisi: potatoes, Baner tonas, 2. 
little brother to day, for the. fi bushel of sweet potatoes, Sugar tongs, 2 
ub € brother to me every day, for the owers Judges: C. B. Inge Edward Butter, Jr., John D. 
will lose some of their fragrance after being | vevson. 
gathered a any and you shall have the sweet- raha the above articies must be made or raised ta tht 
est ones that foom in my garden’? Best stallion 3 years old and over, Silver eup, 8.00 
‘I love the flowers,’ whispered Annie,because | { herccolt os by 4s seaman + 
" rood mare hd 4 hs ercy ; 
they seem to tell me of the goodness of God.’} « fey, ee Gab poems, 50 
‘And do you love God, Annie?’ colt, 1 year od, regardless of sex, Salt spoons, 2,00 
‘Oh yes, ma’am, [1 am sure [I do; and the | * Saldle horse, Belt spoona,: oe 





; 5 Judges; Ara Brackenridge, A- W. Jeffries, Joseph J. 
sweet flowers make me think how good he is to| woou. ‘ Te 


made everything so beautiful. I should like | Best bull 2 years old and over, tO SPOONS, 95,00 
to live to do something for him.’ cow é, ‘ Cream spoons, 4.00 


P . _ 3 §* yoke of oxen 4 years old & overs Sugar tongs, 4,00 

‘But, Annie, if Gode sthatyou should | Judges; Green 0, Terry, 4. J. Coleman, H. Cheatham 

die now, it is all right; @n@it is as much your | °° oar ‘ek ee tee bin per oe 
A : ‘ - “. 1é . ad ° oe 2OOUS, al 

duty to submit cheerfully to his will in dying,| « bow, « « « Butter knife.’ 24 


as it would be toserve him if he shouldspare| “ #w =“ =“ & Butter knife, 2,00 
your life.’ Judges; F. Sappington, Asa Brackenridge, J. B. Crouder, 

P 9 P __ All stoek exhibited must be owned by the persons exhi- 
Oh, Lam glad you said that ma’am,’ said | iting, or members of their families. 


jeer . ic Tn addi'ion to the above preminins the following | " 
av t tha soul 2 | prem & is offer 
Annie; ‘I have felt sadly that I could not live | sd et a Detintea, the Derestars al thee Baetety, 


to do something for God; but perhaps I can | gest wn yards of Jeans. Tea spoons, $5400 

glorify him by my death.’ | te Chas. Firnatein, M. Bitlinger, Jas. M. Ming. 
Ae raat , ? Carton : mry OCheathawy, esq, the President of the Society 
Certainly you may, Annie; you can show | offers the following premium: 


your mother and your little brothers ani Best bull calt between 1 and 2 years oll, Tea spoons, $50) 

. 2 j Jadges; R. W. Booth, A. Brackenridge, E. J. Goode, 
ters, and those persons who come in to see Feu, | eee ee yee a eee eee cd te 
how God can support you in sickness and | ¢ owder, Fixq., are appointed Marshalls of the day, and yi! 
pain, and even in death; and perhaps you can | take the control and management of the Fair. 


rehegety ‘ mae HENRY CHEATMAM, Presidens, 
do more that way than by living many years.| 5. ». serrness, Secretary. 











At any rate, remember that God orders all that | rravktin County, Ju’y 1, 1853. 
happens, and he always does right; and we CONTENTS OF NO. 7. 
must cheerfully submit to bis widl.’ Agricniturak Fairs; Mo, State Agricultural Society, — 227 
‘Thank you for that, moa’am; I am willing ee ee: N. Y.AgriJultural College; Rattle .. 
to die.’ The Heaxi an fly; Correspondence of the Valley Farmer; i 
For two mornings, Willie came up for the Questions, =—S * te oad 
flowers for his sister Annies but the third mor- | Motcuiture: Guanes Rivesbing bariey; Expeusive Or | 
ning he did not come, and feeling anxious, [| sigersons’ fruit farm and nursery; Enoouraging ; Fine 
put on my hat and walked down to ‘Palmer’s| , Pls raprovement, + 
block.’ The flowers were bright and beauti-| Wine region; Farmer pennywise and farmer poundwise 94 
ful by little Annie’s bedside, but she who had | Atkins Automaton reapers Old postoffice buildings 
loved them so dearly was blooming, as I trust,| — S"°°¢t), WHAT can be Bubtor five dolinnss Ste Haus) 
in heaven, I saw her once more, in her coffin. | Troy wheat; New seedling grape; reascus for under- 
Her mother had placed the faded bunch of, 4¢siniae, ro 
flowers in her hank, afit emblem of one who Woke or radi 047 


had withered and fallen so early. As I look- | /iving in clover; To clean cheas out of seed wheat; — 248 


e » estcrop; The H 85 yay pull tur- 
ed upon her, these words came to my mind: 7 hon* hips Phe Alianthuss Phe way to pull toy 
‘All flesh is-grass and the goodliness thereof, A few hints en farmer's hover, 4 
‘ ‘ a ¥. 95 
is as the flower of the field, The grass-wither- | ¥™: Aig Abe ’ ae 

h } 1 ni .. § ? Good chance to improve stock; Fertiligy of the prairie 
eth, the flower fadeth; but the word: of our! land; Vine lands of Ohio, 2% 
God shall stand forever.’ | Working cows; Wheat crop; Doctoring cattle ; Vine 

oh mntinennaeiapee—neteietareatiiineeneneniiinnionpeepeemeninis | stuck, Bone wens, 253 

The first annual Fair of the Franklin County Agricultw | The model farm in Ohio, 264 
ral Society will be held in the Court House and on the Pub- | Missouri mineral regions, 2h0 
Me Square in Union,.on Friday and Saturday, the 28th and | Don’t kill the birds; A chapter for nice old farmers 308 
29th duye ot October, 1853, | Big of cattle; Managemenfor cream; Tali wheat, ad 


Tie exhibition of the following articles and stock is go- | Have we heavy-wooled sheep-among us, Comparison 
Micited, and the premitms annexed will be awarled ‘by the between ox and lrorse labor for the farm, 8 
Jwigess Large or small trees; Amount of food required by ani- 





ARTICLES, PREMIUM, VALUE inals; Cure tor rosebugs; Shaker stuck ; Charcoal 
Best saddle.bridle and martingale, Silt spoons, $4.09 | for swine; Red ante, au 
* pair of rip boots, Creain spoons, 2,00 | More fine stock for Boone; Fatted buliocks again; Tall 
yy one horse plow, Sugar tongs, 2,00 grass; Fine durham cattle; How to keep your bees 
© two horse plow, “ 6“ 2.00 at work; To take print out of a coat, 200 
Judges. Green B. Wade, John G. Chiles, D: Q.Gale. | St. Louis market. To keep tires tight on wheels, 261 
Bost ten yards of linsey, Cream spoons, 2,00 | Weather; crops, &c., 2c: 
pair of socks, Silverthimbic, 60 | Cranberry culture—Sale of premium tobacco—Sales, 263 
6 loa. Dutter, Butterknife, 1,00 | Partiality—Sigersons’, 264 
3 1b. loaf of light bread, Sait spoon, 1,00 | Eating ripe frult—Husbands and wiues—O, spare WY 
& pottie of wine Tea spoons, 4,00 | heart from growing old, 265 
Judges; John T. Vitt, Jeel B. Crowder, EF. B. Jeffress, | The lost lambkin, 965 
Best acre of corn, Batter knife, 2.00 | The faded flower, 161 
s+ DPushel of wheat, Sugar tongs, 2,00 Franklin Oounty Fair, 1b 






















